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THE FEAR OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


NE who calls himself ‘“ Skilled Labourer ” 
wrote in the Zimes on Monday a letter which 
throws a curious light on the working of the 
labourer’s mind. The letter is an effort to 
explain the reluctance of workmen to become 

enthusiastic about means of saving labour and increasing 
production. ‘They do not believe in the insatiability of 
markets, but act as though work were a defined quantity, 
capable of being divided out so that it can be allotted to as 
many hands as possible. It is a theory so old and thread- 
bare that one wonders to hear it propounded again to-day. 
Yet the writer of this letter is not an isolated voice. One 
continually hears among intelligent labouring men the 
same expression of their refusal to answer the call made 
upon them. Machinery to them is the enemy, just as 
it was to the hand-loom weaver. 

There is nothing more certain to lead to unemployment 
than the policy which is described by the correspondent 
in question. Take any concern in which mechanical 
improvement is discountenanced and the amount of hand 
labour is kept up to the highest possible standard, 
what is the result? That particular factory would in a 
very short time be thoroughly unable to compete with 
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a rival which adopted contrary tactics. The rival, say 
gets a machine that will enable one man to do the worl 
of ten. What becomes of the other nine? virtually ask: 
the correspondent, and he infers that they go out o: 
employment. But surely experience has shown that neve) 
once has this been the case. The cheapening of pro- 
duction by machinery invariably has the effect of increasin; 
output, because cheapness is an incentive to buy, and th 
manufacturer is quick to discover that huge profits ar 
made most easily by charging small profits on the individua! 
article. For reduction in price means an increase in 
buyers, and thus machine has to be added to machine in 
order to cope with the demand, and the establishment, 
growing by what it feeds on, begins to call for the services 
of far more people than were previously employed. Even 
on a farm this holds true. Those who have got tractor 
ploughs and steam or electrical machinery for such jobs 
as grinding, crushing, sawing, and so on, find in the 
end that they do not employ fewer, but far more men. 
It is the increased production that enables them to do 
so. ‘There is scarcely anything on a farm that cannot 
be improved by additional labour. We speak of this 
industry in particular because most of our readers are 
more or less familiar with it. They know, for example, 
that when ploughing is done by horses it is spread over 
the winter season and much of it done under the most 
adverse conditions imaginable, the ploughmen having to 
face rain and snow and all the other ills of our climate. 
But suppose that, instead of the old-fashioned plough and 
ploughman, the farmer buys a tractor or two tractors, 
according to the amount of his land, he will endeavour, as 
far as he can, to get the whole of his autumn cultivation 
finished before the end of October. Now, does idleness 
ensue, as it should according to the theory current among 
labouring people? By no means. 

Even during the comparatively short experience of 
the war farmers learned that a great deal of work on the 
farm, which might at a first glance be dismissed as unpro- 
ductive, in reality conduces greatly to its profit. The 
most conspicuous example is to be found in drainage. 
For at least a whole generation farmers neglected their 
drains. They do not feel much difference in the end 
because a drain loses its efficiency very slowly. In point 
of fact, it is better to keep cleaning it out, mending where 
necessary, extending and improving, because the more 
thorough the drainage the better will be the soil. But 
this was work that at a pinch could be dispensed with, 
and it has been neglected for the best part of half a century. 
The result is that vast areas are waterlogged in winter 
and the return from them is nothing like what it should 
be. But that is being gradually changed. The greater 
use of machinery at the right moment has left plenty of 
labour available for both the making of new drainage 
and the cleaning and reparation of that which was in 
existence before. One of the most experienced and 
successful agriculturists in Great Britain considers that 
good drainage is as essential to heavy crops as good 
manuring and good tillage. Another neglected thing 
about the farm is the hedging and ditching. Neglected 
hedges tend to spread out over the cultivated land and 
occupy space which should be devoted to remunerative 
crops. Mr. Hope, the great potato farmer of the Lothians, 
used to say that a great deal of his prosperity was due to 
the fact that he cultivated from hedge to hedge. ‘There 
was no overgrowth allowed on his farms and no unpro- 
ductive headlands. It will be found that since the 
introduction of the motor farmers have been far more 
attentive to this than they were before, simply because 
labour was available to get it done. They now employ 
their hands on the basis that the work will be constant, 
and they find that attending to the hedges and to the 
drains is a form of work that tells in the subsequent crop. 


Our Frontispiece 


ae portrait given on the first page of this week’s issue of 

Country Lure is of Lady Hillingdon, who is a daughter 
of the late Viscount Chelsea and was married in 1916. She 
has two little daughters. 
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EW YORK bankers have emerged from their 
study of English public finance with a great 
admiration for the effort made by Great 
Britain. ‘They calculate that during the war 
we spent as much money as in the two 

centuries previous to it, although during that time we 
fought eight great wars and a multitude of little wars, 
maintained an army and navy, and built or re-built ships 
to an enormous extent. The expenditure of the British 
Government from March 31st, 1914, to March 31st, 1919, 
amounted to £11,268,000,000. In the two and a quarter 
centuries before that the total outlay of the Government 
came to £10,944,000,000. Tremendous as her outlay 
has been, it has not exhausted the riches of the country, 
otherwise we would not have been able to pay, as we have 
done, nearly thirty-six per cent. of the war expense. We 
have paid in six years on behalf of Government more 
than one-third as much as the country had _ been 
required to pay in two. hundred and twenty-five years. 
The achievement is one that will consolidate Britain’s 
position among the nations as a country that will not 
endure being in debt. 


THE recovery of Poland in the war with Russia, if it 

can be sustained, may exercise unlimited influence 
on the future of Europe. Mr. Lloyd George saw that 
from the beginning, to his credit be it said. An independent 
and sovereign Poland would be exactly the buffer that is 
wanted between Russia and Germany. But it cannot afford 
to let the Germans block traffic through Danzig. In these 
days a sea-port is of the first importance to the well-being 
of any State. The countries have come to be dependent 
on one another. But that is not the point of greatest 
importance about the war. First is that Poland, if she goes 
on as she is doing, will prick the bubble of Bolshevism. 
Lenin and Trotsky must undoubtedly have had military 
genius at their disposal. They have had no difficulty 
in meeting, up to now, everything that was brought against 
them. But, according to report, the Red army has become 
degenerate and demoralised. It is probably rationed 
badly and ill supplied with clothes, not to speak of other 
comforts and luxuries. Partly this and partly that stern 
determination which comes to a people when their home 
is menaced account for the valour and military skill 
shown by the Poles in the most recent incidents of 
the war. After all, Poland may turn out to be the 
means of showing the rest of Europe that Bolshevism 
and Soviet Government constitute a bogey that, like 
other bogeys, can be dealt with at close quarters. 


LONG report in the Birmingham Post shows that, 
although farmers are anxious to have a free market 
for their wheat, they are not in every case inclined to allow 
the landowner to have a free market for his land. In the 
Midlands it has become the custom when an estate is being 
sold in portions for the tenant to stand up in the auction 
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room and declare that he is a bidder, with the object, of 
course, of discouraging others from bidding. ‘The 
auctioneers have dealt generously and leniently with 
such interruptions, in many cases themselves drawing 
attention to the prior claim of the tenant. But here abuse 
steps in. In one case it has been fully established that 
a tenant, after making the customary declaration that he 
was the farmer and in that way acquiring the property, made 
it over to a friend for whom he was bidding all the time. 


T should be noted that the Worcestershire Executive of 
the National Farmers’ Union took a frank and straight- 
forward course in regard to this case. ‘The Committee 
learned with surprise and indignation that the farmer 
should have acted as this farmer appeared to have done 
and entirely dissociated themselves from such conduct. 
Land, to a large extent, is bought and sold at a figure 
governed by the rent. If tenants are able to acquire it 
in that way. they are fortunate, and the country is none 
the worse. But there can be no possible excuse for a 
tenant bidding and thereby choking off other possible 
bidders, and then, when the auction is over, on the same 
day selling his purchase to a third party. ‘The Farmers’ 
Union we believe will do right to insist that each purchase 
by a tenant shall be a bona fide purchase; that is, an 
acquisition of the land for the purpose of farming it and 

for no other. 

HILL HALLOWES. 


The fane of the forest, 
The shrine of the snows, 
© heart that abhorrest 
*riest-service, seek those ! 
Oh, fear not nor falter 
Before thou hast trod 
The steps of the altar 
That Earth builds to God! 


The incense of flowers 
Exhales in the sun ; 

The streams singing Hours 
Soft-syllabled run ; 


In hushed adoration 
All Earth is at prayer. 
Bring thou thine oblation 
The simple heart—there ! 


Pontresina. F. W. BourviILion. 


[_ORD HINDLIP is probably expressing the opinion of 

~ many landowners when he describes the new Agricul- 
tural Bill as a delusion and a snare. ‘The strongest point 
he makes against it is that it will involve the appointment 
of a large staff of officials and cause an amount of expendi- 
ture by the county councils which will probably amount 
to about half a million and will be another addition to the 
heavy burden already imposed on the back of the ratepayer. 
But surely that criticism is contingent. If by expending 
half a million a year the county councils can stop the rot 
that has set in among agriculturists, as evidenced by the 
falling off in the flocks and herds and the relinquishment 
of suitable areas that have been ploughed to pasture, then 
it will be justified. ‘The Bill ought to have a fair trial 
and be judged by results achieved. 


HE attention of the country should be concentrated 
on the real and more important object in view. It 

is not to benefit one class at the expense of another. It 
is to increase the home-grown food supply of the country. 
We are not by any means sanguine that the agricultural 
policy adopted by the Government is the right method 
to secure that end. There are oversights and omissions 


_in it which we have from time to time pointed out, and it 


is extremely difficult to see how the machinery will work 
so as to produce a larger herd of sheep and cattle and a 
better return of grain. But, provided that the test of results 
is applied sternly and rigorously and amendments made 
to the Act when they are found necessary, this experimental 
bit of legislation should have a fair field and no favour. 
To legislate wrongly is better than to sit on a fence and 
look on, as the Government did when farming was going 
through the ordeal in the long depression. 
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ACCORDING to the Labour Gazette foodstuffs are 

still going up in price and there is not any promise 
of relief in the immediate future. Bread will make a 
great jump upwards when the subsidy is withdrawn, 
milk always costs more in winter, and cheese and butter 
move in sympathy. An unexpected scarcity is likely to 
be found in the market for dried currants. A technical 
paper explains this by saying that the requirements of 
the United States have increased by several thousands of 
tons, and it is believed that these dried currants are being 
imported for the purpose of making wine for private use. 
It will be interesting to know if the Pussyfoot legislation 
of the United States permits of this. It would not be 
altogether deplorable if the prohibitive legislation in 
America and the high revenue charges in this country 
were to lead to a revival of the pleasant home-made wines 
of our forefathers and of the home-brewed beer which 
was much more wholesome than that generally sold. It 
would be like going back to old times if every farmer and 
country gentleman got his own malt and hops and brewed 
the “‘ old October ”’ of which the poets used to sing with 
frantic enjoyment. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Morning Post who shoots 

folly as it flies, under the pen-name of “ A Bewildered 
Parent,” gives some pleasing examples of youthful present- 
day manners to the readers of that journal. He tells of 
a lad of twenty-three who had been wounded five times in 
the war and refused to accept an officer’s commission 
who came home to tea the other afternoon and casually 
informed his father and mother that he had been married 
in the morning. The tears of the one and the thunder of 
the other brought no more response than the statement 
that he couldn’t be bored with “ a show at a church ” and 
with “ those d—— silly wedding presents.” Of a girl 
of the same age he records this conversation with a man of 
the world whom she met at dinner. ‘‘ Georgette, you’re 
a pretty girl. Why aren’t you married?” Georgette 
calmly replied: ‘1 simply cannot stand the young men 
of to-day. They are so horribly conceited.” ‘‘ What, 
even the young men who have come back from the war ?” 
“They are the worst of all. If I marry—and seriously 
I’m not very keen—I shall marry a man of fifty. He will 
do ever so much more for me.”’ She has a sister named 
Anna who was described as .“‘ a modern girl.”” The phrase 
‘a modern girl” was defined by a student of Jane Austen 
as a girl who is determined to have a good time whatever 
the price. He goes on to say that even the nursery is 
infected, and a little girl who can scarcely toddle addresses 
her father, a most learned man, as “Old Bean.” These 
observations are certainly amusing, and who shall say they 
are incorrect ? 


7E wish success to the movement for getting together 
funds to repair the tomb of Henry Fielding in Lisbon. 
Fielding, in the opinion of Sir Walter Scott, ‘Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, Coleridge, and hundreds of others 
entitled to speak with authority, is the father of the English 
novel. His narrative style is the best ever written in 
English, and, moreover, that voyage to Lisbon, an account 
of which formed the last of his books, taken by itself is such a 
picture of courage and manliness that had the writer done 
nothing else he would have deserved to be remembered. 
But his great place in English literature is the claim that 
he has established. One thinks sometimes that he is not 
read at the present day as much as he deserves, but 
probably in that he is only sharing the fate of all classics. 
Even Shakespeare’s reputation has had its ups and downs. 
In the eighteenth century he was not thought as much 
of as now; and so it was with Chaucer, Milton, Spenser, 
Burns and all the others. A generation which cherishes 
a man of letters is very often followed by another generation 
which has had enough of him. A later generation returns 
to the old favourite, and so the fame which is immortal 
is retained, and surely Fielding must be classed among the 
English immortals. 


‘ROM the moors we learn that grouse shooting has 
been by no means such a failure as was prognosticated 
is some quarters. The season will not rank among the 
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best, but it was unreasonable to expect that it should. 
Since the beginning of war the shootings have been perforce 
neglected. Deterioration was due to many causes, such 
as an increase of vermin and a reduction in the number of 
keepers, many of whom did good service in the Highland 
regiments and proved excellent material for that contingent 
of snipers that we owe largely to the energy and perseverance 
of Major Hesketh Prichard. Poaching increased to a large 
extent, and that fact, looked at broadly, must be considered 
as a not unnatural result of the scarcity of food. Worse 
still, a considerable amount of disease broke out, and the 
practice of heather-burning to a large extent fell into 
abeyance. In the face of these obstacles the sport obtained 
must be considered as satisfactory. 


FTER St. Grouse the next saint’s day on the shooter’s 
calendar is September 1st. No late harvest will 
interfere with its celebration, at any rate, in the south of 
England. Here every moderately fine day sees a great 
transference of the corn from the field to the stackyard. 
The partridge, most English of all our game birds, has 
not had a pleasant time this year. Those who enjoy oppor- 
tunities of observing the birds closely must have noticed 
the pairing under ideal conditions. For a time the birds 
were seen in twos—male and female. Then only one was 
visible, hovering over a well defined neighbourhood, and 
the inference was drawn that the other was sitting on a 
clutch of eggs. But, unfortunately, just about the time when 
the latter were due to hatch the rain began; and there 
is nO greater enemy to young partridges than wet weather. 
Soon the two old birds were seen flying about without 
any brood. Such as met with misfortune early in the season 
nested again, and hence a number of immature birds may 
be expected. On the other hand, a certain number of 
coveys must have got through their difficulties safely, 
because they are to be seen to-day, fine, plump, full grown 
young birds. But the number is not very great and the 
sportsmen will be wise to shoot sparingly this year. 


WYTHBURN. 
Late sunset gilds Helvellyn now, 
And Thirlmere glimmers far below ; 
From Dunmail Raise the shadows creep 
To lull the mountain-winds to sleep. 


Oh Jack, do you remember how 
We stood here seven years ago ? 


We paused awhile before our trudge 
To Rydal’s dream-enfolded mere. 
“Oh we’ll come back again,” you said, 
‘When thirty years or more have sped, 
When you're a grave and learned Judge, 
And I’m a crusty Brigadier ! ” 


We lightly scanned futurity— 
Your Sandhurst days, my “ Law Prelim.’’— 
And talked of all we meant to do. 
So near, sO near it seems; but you 
Will never climb again with me 
To watch the shining lake grow dim. 
E. C. Hort. 


“[ HE Chess Congress in Edinburgh this year proved 


a very great success. It has been recalled that war 
gave a very great impulse to the game. Over and over 
again it was noted when trenches were taken and _ lost 
that both the German soldiers and our own in many cases 
left behind them boards and men with the game half finished. 
Indeed, chess must have been an ideal method of passing the 
long dreary hours of waiting in the trenches. It was generally 
believed that Sir George Thomas would win the champion- 
ship easily, but Mr. Scott got a point in front of him, and 
the general result of the play would seem to show that 
there is as little to choose between the first four or five 
amateurs at chess as there is between the first four or five 
amateurs at golf. Such differences can be expressed in 
points and half points. A feature of the Congress was 
the energetic part played by the ladies, whose championship 
is now a regular and notable event that excites as much 
interest as the men’s. 
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THE NATIVE CRAFT OF INDIA 


| By RoLtanp GorsBoLp. 





INDIAN BOATMEN AT KARACHI. 


ITHER and Further India are lands of great rivers As on the Tigris, rafts are a very great feature of the Irra- 
F as well as great mountains. The rivers have been waddy. Not the rafts of inflated skins to carry merchandise, but 
; the great highways.of commerce and communica- _ great rafts whose value lies in the wood of which they are made. 
tion through the centuries 
; of Indian history. Now, of 


course, the modern steamers—palatial 
boats 300ft. long and 80ft. beam—carry 
most of the merchandise and passengers, 
but some of the native craft still remain 
a picturesque reminder of the past. 
The Irrawaddy has probably been 
less influenced by progress than the 
other great rivers, and on the higher 
reaches in Upper Burma the native craft 
are as primitive as it is possible to 
imagine, for here in the land of great 
trees and forests the simple dug-out 
canoe made from a straight tree trunk 
is still in existence. We have seen the 
primitive craft that still float down the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, craft that 
were ancient when the Assyrians and HINDU BOAT AT CALCUTTA FOR CARRYING EUROPEAN PASSENGERS. 
Babylonians carved the pictures of 
them that now adorn a corridor of a museum in Bloomsbury; Burma is a great timber country, and the logs of teak are collected 
but who shall decide which came first, the simple dug-out _ in the pools of slack water which lie at the mouths of the forest 
tree trunk or the coracle-shaped basket covered with bitumen? creeks, and are made into enormous rafts that are floated down 
to Rangoon. ‘These logs are bound 
together with rattan, a peculiarly long, 
tough and flexible cane, which grows 
in the tropical forests and is often a 
hundred yards or more in length. 
Though teak is the principal wood that 
is cut, pyingado, or iron-wood, which is 
so heavy that it sinks in water, is also 
sent down the river. These logs are 
slung beneath a raft of bamboo. On 
each raft a house is built for the crew, 
who are usually Shans, and it is no un- 
common sight to see what might be 
called a floating village on its way down- 
stream ; for it is easy for the crew to take 
on passengers, and the houses are not 
dificult to build. The journey to 
Rangoon may take many weeks, but 
time is no object in this happy-go- 
lucky land. 
Moored to the river bank one also 
sees houses built on rafts that look to 
be quite permanent institutions, and 
HINDU BOAT AT CALCUTTA FOR CARRYING NATIVE PASSENGERS. they have a very picturesque appearance 
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with their thatch roofs. 
A pitch near a village 
is usually chosen, but 
it cannot be that this 
is a solution of the 
housing problem in 
Burma, for the ‘ box 
on stilts,” that serves 
the purpose of a house, 
could more easily be 
constructed. 

The liungzat is 
the finest form of 
native craft on the 
Irrawaddy. The hull 
is finely modelled and 
the uptilted bow and 
stern give it a very 
graceful appearance. 
It is propelled by oars, 
but when there is a 
strong wind a sail is 
set upon a mast that 
consists of two bam- 
boos lashed together 
at the top, their lower 
ends being made fast 
to the gunwale on 
either side. The rud- 
der is a big paddle 
that is worked through 
a loop of rope over 
the stern. More will 
be said about this form 
of rudder later. 

The sampans are 
the first thing that 
interests the voyager 
when he reaches Ran- 
goon, for they move 
round the ship like a 
swarm of bees. They 
are light rowing boats 
of a most curious de- 
sign with high curved 
bows and quaint rising 
sterns. It would appear 
that it is only a small 
portion in the centre 
of the boat that rests 
on the water. They 
jump about on_ the 
slightest ripple, not 
because they are un- 
safe, but on account 
of their lightness. ‘The 
East must always be 
different from the 
West, and the man 
who rows faces the 
direction in which he 
is going, which, after 
all, seems to be a fairly 
sensible idea. He 
stands up to his oars 
well aft, and his pas- 
sengers are carried 
amidships; it is 
surprising with what 
speed he can send his 
light craft along and 
the ease with which it 
can be steered. The 
action of rowing is not 
devoid of grace, though 
it appears to be 
laborious; but I well 
remember a Burmese 
boy who rowed me 
against a strong wind 
for two hours and a 
half and hardly had a 
** breather.” 

If the traveller 
approaches Calcutta by 
means of the Hooghly, 
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he finds much 
that interests 
him on the 
river of things 
ancient and 
modern. If 
he happens to 
anchor in the 
Hooghly for 
a day and a 
night, as did 
the writer, he 
will discover 
that the 
appalling 
humidity of 
the Ganges 
delta very 
soon banishes 
all interest in 
things ex- 
ternal, and he 
will have no 
desire to add 
to his know- 
ledge of the 


ways of men. 
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rudder in 
use on Lake 
Maggiore. It 
is without a 
doubt the 
forefather of 
our 
clumsy 
modern 
rudder that 
is set up- 
right to 
the stern- 
post. 

The Ganges 
is the sacred 
river of the 
Hindus, and 
one wonders 
that boats 
have been 
allowed to 
sail upon its 
holy waters, 
but even 
at fanatical 
Benares 


less 





A SAMPAN ON THE IRRAWADDY. 


On such a busy water- 
way the ferry boats are in 
constant use. These have 
very graceful lines, for they 


are built long and_ narrow. - 


Two men sit high up in 
the bows rowing with all 
their might with oars that 
are more like long paddles. 
The average Indian always 
seems to tug and pull, strain- 
ing every muscle, but to 
very little purpose. The 
helmsman has the best time, 
for he stands up with a 
long oar over the — stern 
directing operations and 
guiding the craft. But at 
times he has to put some 
energy into it, for the steam 
tugs that are rushing about 
will not be kept waiting. 
The more cumbersome 
boats with their square 
sails are of greater interest, 
especially in their primitive 
arrangements for steering. A 
huge oar is so fixed over 
the high stern that it can 
be turned about on its axis. 


A man effects this by 
means of a long stick that 
is fixed into the handle 


of the oar, which he pulls 
over either to port or star- 
board. This is an arrange- 
ment that was in use on 
the Nile in the days of 
the Pharaohs, as can be 
seen in the picture records 
that have been left, and, 
strange to say, I have seen 
much the same style of 
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SACRED GANGES AT BENARES. 


BATHER IN THE GANGES. 


many interesting native boats, 
with their square sails hung 


from a yard like washing, 
are to be seen. ‘The rowing 
boats used by the wealthy 
to bathe from are quaint, 
and not unlike floating 
bathing machines. From 


thes: the latter cen do 


their devotions at their 
leisure instead of having 
to scramble for a_ plece 


on the crowded 
the river bank. 

When we cross’ India 
and go round a port like 
Karachi we see very different 
types of boats in use. The 
rowing boats are big and 


ghats_ by 


are propelled by a number 
of rowers who sit facing 
astern in the — orthodox 


fashion. They each pull an 
oar which has a_ round 
paddle-like blade, but the 
pace at which the boat 
moves is considerable, for 
the crew pull in splendid 
rhythm to a chant-like song. 
There are small sailing boats 
with triangular sails that 
scud over the surface of 
the water like sea-birds, and 
on a flat piece of sandy 
land on the other side of 
the harbour bigger ships are 
being built by natives in a 
very primitive way, all the 
planks being sawn by hand 
from the trunks. These 
ships are clumsy in design, 
yet are wonderfully  sea- 
worthy, for they sail on 
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the Arabian Sea and up the Gulf to Basra, and even 
cross the Indian Ocean to Zanzibar. In such ships as 
these we can imagine Sinbad the Sailor making his memorable 
voyages, and as we watch them depart on what even now 
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must be a voyage of adventure, we might say with 
Sinbad, “‘ My soul began once more to long to sail the seas, 
and see foreign countries, and company with merchants and 
hear new things.” 


“LIKE ANOTHER HELEN” 


By ConsTaNceE HOLME. 


The Rescue, by Joseph Conrad. (Dent.) 
R. CONRAD still seems to be fascinated by the 
type of woman for whom any odd man out of the 
void is willing to risk not only his life, but that much 
greater thing—his honour. In his last book, The 
Arrow of Gold, he gave us all the charm of Helen, 
without her intense selfishness or her poisonous falsity; in 
this he gives us something of her mental predomination, but 
practically nothing of her charm. Both women are infinitely 
better women than Helen, but only the first has any of the 
historic glamour. The portrait of Mrs. Travers, interesting 
as it is, carries with it a slight but unpleasant suggestion of the 
present-day women who do the hidden pulling of political strings. 

One sees, of course, why she fascinated the unfortunate 
Lingard—the strange, pale, perfect creature utterly out of his 
ken. Among the shallows of those Eastern lagoons, and set 
against that dark, death-haunted shore, she must have seemed 
exotic beyond belief. The trouble is that she never captivates 
the reader. One keeps waiting for her, at the last moment, 
at least, to glow and shine, and she never does really glow and 
shine. She is no doubt exactly true to herself and to what 
Mr. Conrad intended her to be, but one longs for her to be 
either better or worse. 

This, of course, is just the mere personal carping of the 
admirer who must always be arranging and re-arranging a 
favourite author’s creations. Mr. Conrad has a perfect right 
to his own detached, impersonal method. And never has 
the mournful irony of that method shown to greater advantage 
than in this present piece of work. One is left cold to the heart 
by that last scene in which Lingard, the once gallant, once 
single-minded, childlike seaman, sails away into the night 
with nothing saved to him of either love or friendship, and 
nothing at all of any sort of self-respect. 

The book is a big book in every sense of the word, both 
in the subject—one of the fundamental, universal subjects 
upon which practically all great art has to be founded—and 
in the slow-moving, spacious treatment. It moves so slowly, 
indeed, that we are stirred at times to a slight impatience ; 
but we have our reward. We get first an absolute saturation 
in the conditions of the story, so that, as in all Conrad’s work, 
we end by having lived in our own flesh through the actual 
circumstances of which he writes. After that saturation the 
most circumscribed of us has travelled, the dullest of us has 
lived ; and, although our actual physical boundaries may be 
those of a lone north-country parish, we, too, have seen the 
wonders of the world, and learned the meaning of the word 
romance. 

Also the slow progress of the book brings home to us 
as nothing else could have done the agonising doubt and 
suspense, the mental as well as physical darkness and fear 
which envelop everybody concerned. It is a book that waits 
and waits, peers into the blackness, moves a little further, 
and waits again; just as the characters wait and peer, and 
move silently—generally by night—only to pause afresh. And 
then on top of all the darkness and doubt comes the great 
decisive act, the deliberate catastrophe that in every sense 
illumines the black mystery of the whole, letting the cold, grey 
day not only into the story, but into the eternal bleakness of 
Captain Lingard’s soul. 

Finally, the slow development produces that impression 
of monumental grandeur which alone could be worthy of the 
theme. The gigantic setting, the troops of characters, the 
whole psychological scheme could not be handled in a lesser 
manner. You cannot cram the whole Malay Archipelago, 
the sea from Devon to Cathay, and the full pitiful story of 
a blood-friendship betrayed to a violent death into the few 
tripping pages required by the railway-bookstall. Perhaps 
never has Mr. Conrad’s genius shown its exact proportions 
more clearly than at the present time. Beside the short, cloudy, 
impressionistic stories flung on the market to-day, his great 
patient efforts loom simply colossal. The Rescue, coming at 
the end of an amazing list, with Nostromo and Lord Fim 
standing out in it like actual living giants, leaves us mar- 
velling at the continuance of its author’s imaginative and 
physical power. 


The book is full of minor character-sketches, each beaitti- 
fully finished for its own sake, such as d’Alcacer, Carter, 
Jérgenson, Belarab and others; and, of course, of Nature 
herself there are pictures, pictures, and always pictures. And 
many of them are what might almost be called “ still-life ” 
pictures, typifying that sense of breathless waiting which 
pervades the book. The breathless note, indeed, is struck 
at the very start, in the description of Lingard’s yacht 
becalmed off Carimata. 


Since midday, when the light and capricious airs of these seas 
had abandoned the little brig to its lingering fate, her head had swung 
slowly to the westward and the end of her slender and polished jib- 
boom, projecting boldly beyond the graceful curve of the bow, pointed 
at the setting sun, like a spear poised high in the hand of an enemy. 
Right aft by the wheel the Malay quartermaster stood with his bare, 
brown feet firmly planted on the wheel-grating, and holding the spokes 
at right angles in a solid grasp as though the ship had been running 
before a gale. He stood there perfectly motionless as if petrified but 
ready to tend the helm as soon as fate would permit the brig to gather 
way through the oily sea. 


Later—two hundred pages later—we are still holding 
our breath; this time in the lagoon. 


She was turning her back on the Cage, the fore-part of the deck, 
and the edge of the nearest forest. That great erection of enormous 
solid trunks, dark, rugged columns festooned with writhing creepers 
and steeped in gloom, was so close to the bank that by looking over the 
side of the ship she could see, inverted in the glassy belt of water, its 
massive and black reflection on the reflected sky that gave the impression 
of a clear blue abyss seen through a transparent film. And when 
she raised uer eyes the same abysmal immobility seemed to reign over 
the whole sun-bathed enlargement of that lagoon which was one of 
the secret places of the earth. 


And even in the last picture of all, when the yachts have 
sailed again, when the doom is wrought out, and Mrs. Travers, 
like another Helen, has betrayed not only a nation but a kingly 
soul, the same immobility still broods over the scene, because 
of the spirit of Lingard which stays behind. 


“You may fill the main topsail, Mr. Carter,” he said, and relapsed 
into silence with his eyes fixed in he southern board where the shadows 
were creeping stealthily toward the setting sun. Presently Carter 
stood at his elbow again. 

“The brig is beginning to forge ahead, Sir,” he said in a warning 
tone. 

Lingard came out of his absorption with a deep tremor of his 
powerful frame like the shudder of an uprooted tree. 

“* How was the yacht heading when you lost sight of her?” he 
asked. 

‘* South as near as possible,’ answered Carter. ‘“‘ Will you give 
me a course to steer for the night, Sir? ” 

Lingard’s lips trembled before he spoke, but his voice was calm. 

“Steer north,” he said. 





Conifers and Their Characteristics, by Charles Coltman Roge’s. 
(John Murray, 21s.) 

HERE is a most readable book on the differentiation of some two 
hundred coniferz and as many varieties. Like Cobbett in the preface 
to “‘ The Woodlands,” there is ‘“‘ the indulgence of my own delight in 
talking about trees’: but this volume is for arboriculturists rather 
than foresters, and we do not find the paternal lesson which Cobbctt 
pointed out : “‘ it is more honourable and attended with more happiness 
to be provided with competent and secure fortunes by the sowing a'd 
planting of trees than by endeavouring to succeed after the manner 
of the Jews and jobbers who win their half millions by watching te 
turn of the market.”’ However, the coming forestry is to be main y 
coniferous, and this handy volume is to be welcomed. Some for:y 
pages are devoted to identifying tables which allow rapid, ready aid 
effective reference. Any enquirer who wishes to identify the silver 
fir, the cypress or the juniper in his garden can readily discover ‘ts 
name and characteristic, and also read upon most conifers attractive 
information. For planting pines to give scenic effect this book gives 
little guidance. In Western America the clumps of noble silver ir 
high on the mountains and the groves of the digger pine in Californ:a 
form scenery one would like to reproduce in England. Of the latter 
Douglas wrote in 1826: “I sent to London a detailed account of this 
most beautiful tree.”’ We fail to support the author of Conifers and 
Their Characteristics in his discouragement of planting this tree for 
scenery. While doubting if among other trees it will please the eye, 
some of its native beauty in an open grove would have intrinsic charm 
as well as novelty in England. As its cover tells us, this book gives 
much reliable information. 

Golf: Some Hints and Suggestions, by Bernard Darwin. (COUNTRY 

Lire, Limited, gd. net.) 

MR. BERNARD DARWIN has written a characteristically unconven- 
tional but exceptionally useful book for the young golf player. I 
does not take the form of an orderly treatise going from the A B C 0 
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the game up to its most complicated forms. What the writer has done is 
to analyse what he found in practice were the difficulties which require 
most overcoming. His pages are an epitome of his experiences as a 
golfer and will save the beginner, and indeed everyone who is bent 
on improving his game, a great deal of time and exasperation, The 
first chapter is on practising and offers a very good example of his 
method. He does not think it of much use to take out a favourite club 
and play shots with it. “ There is such a thing as wasting your good 
shots and taking the fine edge off your keenness.’”’ He would have 
you take out the club with which you are weakest and master the imple- 
ment by dogged and intelligent perseverance. In the chapter called 
“ Wooden Play Through the Green” his advice is to persevere in 
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using a wooden club through the green when it should be used. ‘The 
sneaking desire to use the iron becomes stronger every time it is given 
in to. He is very sound, too, about the misuse of the spoon by the 
ordinary mortal who probably has seen Mr. Hilton or George Duncan 
do wonders with it. He bids the novice remember that the point of 
spoon play is not length but accuracy. On iron play he writes with 
more than his usual freshness, and that is saying a great deal. ‘The 
topic has been dealt with by thousands before and yet there are not 
many who will not find novelty and good sense in his remarks. ‘The 
reader will be very much surprised to find what a wonderful amount of 
pointed and sensible advice the writer has been able to get within the 
covers of a very modest little book. 





LESSER TERN and 


—~ OME fifty or sixty pairs of lesser tern last year founded 
a new colony upon a relatively unfrequented part of 
our Eastern shores. It was in early May of the present 
year that they began to congregate again, and during the 
first weeks of that month the birds might be seen lining 

th: sand and shingle 
at ‘he water’s edge or 
fl. ng along the surf in 
se.rch of food. 

The lesser tern 
be ngs to that tribe 
of our seafaring birds, 
conspicuous for exqui- 
site form, beauty of 
colouring and = grace 
of ‘light: sea-swallows 
they and their near 
relations are called, for 
their long forked tails. 
The lesser or little 
tern, the smallest 
of the group, is the 
daintiest, and among 
the boldest and most 
trusting in its habits. 

May is the season 
of courtship among 
them, and the ladies 
range themselves on 
the beach, bathing in 
the pools left by the 
receding tide or preen- 
ing and repreening 
the plumage which 
they tend with con- 
stant care. The men- 
folk are in the air, 
wheeling aloft or 
searching the shallow 
waters. Ever and 
again, their slender 
orange bills and white 
necks downstretched 
thev hover to plunge 
to the surf ; they strike 
the water to rise again 
in the instant, often 
bringing out a little 
silvery fish in their 
beaks. The successful 
fisher rises and _ flies 
swiftly to his expec- 
tant mate or to the 
lady on whom he has 
set his heart, and 
sinking through the 
air with perfect poise 
floats down to her, 
folding his beautiful 
long wings as he lands 
softly. With studied 
ceremony he ap- 
proaches his ladylove, 
trotting towards her 
on his little legs, and 
holding up his capture 
to her sight. He 
comes to her respect- 
fully, his heart swollen 


MISFORTUNES 


with affection, and bows prettily in front of her, offering 
the prize. The wedded lady bows her head, takes the fish 
from his bill, and swallows it in the same moment. ‘The 
maiden holds herself demurely, sitting or standing with coy 
reserve, anxious, perhaps, that he may not learn too quickly 
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THE POETRY OF MOTION. 





AS THE GENTLE DEW FROM HEAVEN. 





that for many minutes she has 
looked ardently for his coming ; 
or maybe a more fortunate 
suitor has gained her love, and 
she, steadfast in her affection, 
gives the newcomer no sign of 
encouragement. But if it be 
his old love, or if his frequent 
and persistent suit win him 
his mate, the food is taken 
and swallowed while he struts 
proudly by and lifts his head 
to the sky, crying out triumph- 
antly. Day after day sees these 
romantic little plays enacted ; 
the bride accepts the gifts 
the bridegroom offers with 
such grace and courtesy, the 
married lady eagerly awaits 
and takes the gifts which mark 
an anniversary. Acts of ten- 
derness, of goodwill, are these, 
which never lose their fascina- 
tion to the watcher. 

A few weeks pass and we 
come again to the place. The 
sun is high, the sand golden 
and hot, the sea smoothly 
peaceful: the terns are still 
there. Many have scratched 
their rude nests in the sand, 
and the females are laying or 
have buried their treasures in 
the soft white feathers of their 
bosoms. The weather has been 
of the finest, and they have 
laid their eggs upon the beach 
above the accustomed high 
mark which the waves reach. 
And now, when their happi- 
ness is reaching its height, 
when they have already begun 
to look forward to the day 
a few weeks hence when 
little downy chicks will move 
beneath them, their troubles 
come. The first and last, but 
not the only trouble, comes 
from thoughtless and _ selfish 
man. From the time when 
the birds begin to settle down 
you may see almost daily as 
you watch a sinister figure 
appear on the sandhills. It 
descends to the beach and 
walks slowly up along the 
shingle, looking from side to 
side, while the disturbed birds 
rise and wheel overhead crying 
in dismay. Now and again the 
figure stoops: a tern of the 
group has lost what she most 
prizes, a man_ has gained 
another egg or eggshell. He 
may have some rudiments of 
feeling, taking a few eggs, one 
from each nest of three; he 
who comes after him will, 
maybe, take one from each 
nest of two, and so _ the 
prospective families dwindle. 
Others come and sweep all 
they discover; small as the 
eggs are, a dozen may make a 
breakfast. In the early days 
the nests are none too easy to 
locate. ‘They are scattered and, 
lying among small stones, are 
well concealed ; many, there- 
fore, escape the search of the 
egg and eggshell hunters. Now 
comes a further misfortune. 
The fine weather and low 
tides have given many birds 
false confidence—their nests 
are too low on the beach. 
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ON THE POINT OF ALIGHTING. 


ROBBED ON THE DAY OF HATCHING. 


CHANGING PLACES. 


ANOTHER ROBBED NEST. 
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Clouds . come 
and the wind 
and sea rise, 
and in two 
days nearly a 
score of nests 
are swamped. 
The nests of 
the more 
fortunate or 
experienced 
birds escape, 
but the wind 
still blowsand 
the sand 
drifts; the 
birds cling to 
their nests 
while the 
blowing sand 
threatens to 
bury their 
eggs. By con- 
stant sitting in 
‘he drift their 
cyes filled 
ith the stony 

articles, they 

oht the elements, digging out their eggs and protecting them 
constantly with their feathers. Heavy rains fall and bedraggle 
‘hem, but it brings them peace in some measure—humans stay 
ot home. When the sun shines again they are once more happy, 
end some of those who have lost their eggs lay more, well away 
from the treacherous sea. In a few days there are again many 
nests of eggs on the upper beach, and the colony settles down 
again. But the drifting sand has done them a further and 
unforeseen injury. The shingle is covered by the drift, and the 
groups of eggs stand out conspicuously, and each is circled by 
the distinct marks of pattering feet as the birds come and go 
in bringing fish to their sitting mates or in changing places on 
the nests. For a while they are left in peace, and the day has 
come when the first eggs begin to chip; a day more and 
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some little 
ones will 
hatch to bring 
joy to their 
parents. 
‘There are 
now, perhaps, 
forty or fifty 
nests on the 
beach. Alas! 
the terns are 
doomed to 
bitter dis- 
appointment. 
In those last 
days there 
comes one 
who walks in 
sand shoes. 
Up and down 
the beach are 
his tracks, in 
and out. of 
all the likely 
places. By 
each, now 


SHE RISES FROM THE NEST AND TAKES THE FISH. empty, nest 


the footmarks 
hesitate or turn; the colony is ransacked and desolate. Eggs, 
new laid or hard set, eggs holding young already breaking 
through their shells, all vanish in a few hours. We come to 
the beach and find this melancholy emptiness. A few pairs 
of tern remain, maybe there are six nests still left ; other birds 
are searching the strand fruitlessly in evident distress. 

We go away with sad hearts wondering when Britishers 
will wake fully to the mischief wrought by the selfish, senseless 
greed of eggers; when they will come to realise that the 
world was made not for man alone; when they will come 
ardently to protect the remaining things of beauty which still 
surround us and which a little forethought would preserve 
to bring deep joy to generations yet to come. But these things 
are not yet ! A. L. T. L. ann T. L. 


BACKWARD OR FORWARD P 


R. GILBERT NORWOOD’S book on _ Greek 
Tragedy (Methuen) will be read to-day by many 

a one to whom it would not have appealed a 

year ago. Until quite recently the world lived 

in the comfortable assurance that it was pro- 

gressing steadily forward, “ever doing something new” and 
increasing all that constitutes civilisation. Suddenly discordant 
voices broke in. At the end of a gloomy and ghastly war, 
marked by cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled, is 
there any ground for boasting of civilisation? Dean Inge 
found expression for an inarticulate uneasiness when he said 
that human intellect had not made an advance since the hey- 
day of Greek literature. Letters, it will be admitted, offer a 
more exact indication of mental progress than science, because 
they include the cultivation not only of cold and more or less 
mathematical intellect, but of sympathy, passion, tenderness, 
beauty, all that constitutes the divergence between man and 
the humbler animals. It is conceivable that the most brutal 
savage might be able not only to use but to invent the machinery 
of which we are so proud. There is nothing impossible in the 
supposition that one day the East will beat the West in mechanics. 
We are not saying that the East may not prove in the future, 
as it has:in.the past, greater than the West even in the higher 
philosophy, but it may do as much in the mechanical field. 
Hence it is very likely that many will study Mr. Gilbert 
Norwood’s Greek Tragedy for a purpose which the author 
could scarcely have divined. What he has tried to do is to 
cover the whole field of Greek tragedy, mainly in order to 
provide classical students with definite facts and other help to 
the understanding of the plays. But he confesses to a subsidiary 
end, that of satisfying the general readers who have little or 
no knowledge of Greek. Probably his fine analysis of the 
chief works and the interesting style in which he writes will do 
more than the ordinary translation to secure the attention of 
that reader who fain would probe the truth or otherwise of the 
Dean’s comparison. But in the best circumstances it is not 
easy to institute any exact weighing of the merits between, say, 
the best of the Greeks and Shakespeare. Indeed, it is a most 


singular state of things that interferes with the estimate. Greece 
flourished in the morning of the civilised world. ‘To give it 
a date, it was between four and five centuries before the 
Christian Era Man had not fully emerged from the Neolithic 
Age. Intellect had to work under conditions very dissimilar 
trom those of our greatest Elizabethan. Ideas which have 
become fixed and familiar to us were only then taking shape. 
Science had not laid bare the superstitions which flourished 
like weeds on the ignorance which is characteristic of childhood, 
whether it be the childhood of man or of a world. Mysteries 
then were impenetrable had been cleared up before Shakespeare’s 
time. Supernatural beings that to the Greeks were real and 
powerful entities had become, at the best, beautiful legends and 
traditions wherewith to point a moral or adorn a tale. Even 
such a matter as the status of woman was altogether different 
from what it is to-day, and women play a very large part in 
Greek tragedy. Aristotle, greatest of the ancient philosophers, 
could write in-his famous poetic that “ even a woman may be 
good and also a slave : though the woman may be said to be an 
inferior being and the slave quite worthless.” 

It would be sufficient to take the three chief subjects of 
Mr. Norwood’s study, /Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, to 
establish the argument that, in spite of the paucity of know- 
ledge, brain power was as fully developed in Ancient Greece as 
it is to-day. AA still stronger proof is to be found in the 
work of a poet who does not come into the purview of the 
present work, but, nevertheless, towers above all other writers, 
ancient and modern. It may be argued that Homer is an 
elusive, mythical figure, and that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
might have been the work of many minstrels who celebrated 
the deeds of heroes in much the same way as did the skalds and 
jongleurs of a later day. Whether they were the work of one 
man or a hundred does not at all concern us as far as regards 
the question that has been raised. The poetry of Homer was 
certainly in existence eight hundred years before the birth of 
Christ, and no competent authority would dare to argue that it 
has been excelled since. The intellect of Ancient Greece is 
as yet unsurpassed in the history of the human race. 
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~ ROEHAMPTON COURT], 
ROEHAMPTON, 


THE RESIDENCE OF 


MR. E. KENNETH WILSON. 


UCH architectural villainy has 
in the name of “ Georgian ” during these last forty 
years, ever since, indeed, the Gothic Revivalists 
petered out in the ’seventies and English architects, 
through the eyes of Eden Nesfield and Norman 
Shaw, began to see glamour in the Renaissance style of Wren 
and the men of the eighteenth century. The thing is seemingly 
so facile: the ingredients—some good bricks and tiles, a 
dentil cornice, sash windows and a pillared or pedimented 
doorway, to be detailed quite easily from some handy collection 
of plates. And so we see up and down the country those 
muddled houses that belie the name of ‘‘ Georgian.”’ For, if that 


been perpetrated 
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name stands for anything, it stands for a pronounced sense oi 
good proportion, alike in mass and detail. ‘This is wholly absent 
from the majority of modern essays in the style (interpreting 
here the title ‘‘ Georgian ” as belonging to the manner of design 
which extended from the early eighteenth century to the early 
nineteenth). Wren, the father of what came to be known as 
the Georgian tradition, has something very pertinent unde: 
this head in the letter he wrote to Dr. Barrow, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, at the time when the design for 
the new library was under consideration: “I suppose you 
haue good masons,” he says. ‘‘ How ever I would willingly 
take a farther paines to give all the mouldings in great, wee 
Architects are as great pedants 
as Criticks or Heralds.” One 
could wish that more of his 
architectural brethren in our 
own day had taken “a farther 
paines ” in acquiring a com- 
pleter knowledge of the models 
from which they drew inspira- 
tion in designing “ Georgian ” 
houses. As it is, we are con- 
fronted with cornices too heavy 
or too thin, unhappy window 
arrangements, panelling with 
lumpy mouldings, and _stair- 
cases of elephantine character. 
But, fortunately, a certain num- 
ber of houses offset this bizarre 
display and show how Georgian 
architecture should be trans- 
lated in terms of the present, 
whether the model be in the 
bold manner of the early years 
of the century or the delicate 
refined manner of the last 
decade, to be continued for 
another ten years until a Greek 
Revival chilled it out of exist- 
ence. F.S. Chesterton was an 
architect whose houses were 0 
this sort. The more to b« 
regretted, therefore, that he ha. 
passed, killed in the war. 
second-lieutenant in the Roya 
Field Artillery, he went to 
France on November 2nd, 1916 
and died on the 11th fron 
wounds received in action th 
previous day. He was killed. 
in fact, within twenty-foui 
hours of reaching the line. Se 
went a man who, though onl: 
forty years of age, had designec 
and carried out a series 0! 
buildings that exhibit _higl. 
talent and a cultured under- 
standing. His death, like thai 
of another soldier - comrade, 
Alick G. Horsnell, has been 2 
real loss to the profession which 
both adorned. 

One of Frank Chesterton’: 
houses is here illustrated, but 
before going on to say some- 
thing by way cf comment upon 
it I would recall his other 
principal works. These include 
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another fine house at 
Roehampton, to be 
illustrated in a forth- 
coming issue cf 
COUNTRY LIFE- 
St. Cerf’s, built for 
the Duchess of Suther- 
land; and _ several 
blocks of shops aid 
flats in Kensingtcn, 
including that ii- 
teresting building, t ie 
Dial House, compr's- 
ing a bank and sho»s 
with flats above, at the 
corner of Campden 
House Road and the 
High Street (opposite 
the Underground sta- 
tion), and the large 
block called Hornton 
Court, at the angle of 
Kensington High 
Street and Hornton 
Street, with its group- 
ing of forty-five flats 
around a roof garden 
contrived on top of 
the shop premises that 
occupy the bottom of 
the “open well.” 
These two Kensington 
buildings were de- 
signed in conjunction 
with Mr. J. B. Cole- 
ridge ; but from Frank 
Chesterton’s own hand 
came that excellent 
specimen of a 
“modern Georgian ” 
front to a_ business 
building, Pontifex 
House in Shoe Lane, 
and he alone was re- 
sponsible also for the 
terraced gardens to 
Downshire House, 
Roehampton, for an- 
other very pleasing 
rendering of Georgian 
in the alterations to 
Wylds Court, Hamp- 
stead Norris, in Berk- 
shire, and for the me- 
morial to the men of 
his own school, St. 
Paul’s, Hammersmith, 
who fell in the South 
African War. 

Of the big house, 
Roehampton Court, to 
which the foregoir: 
stand as prefatory r- 
marks, the photograp! > 
themselves must ser\2 
as chief evidence that 
its architect knew we | 
how to work in th 
style he loved. An 
his success is due e: 
sentially to the clo: 
study he gave to 0! 
work. This he assim 
lated, and quite free! 
he made use of fir 
examples. The prac- 
tice is commendabl: 
in relation to Georgia’ 
architecture. The mis 
chief is not that th: 
old is copied, but that 
it is not copied sufh- 
ciently, _ intelligently 
and exactly. I could 
cite the original which 
Copyright 4—DETAIL OF GARDEN FRONT. “country tire. Chesterton took as 
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model for a particularly 
fine staircase, or for 
some very pleasing 
chimneypieces, but 
that would merely be 
to say that he knew 
where the good old 
work was and was sane 
enough to make the 
fullest use of it. If in 
an old example a cer- 
tain cornice is found 
to have just so much 
projection, to have its 
modillions spaced at 
just so many inches, 


ond we see in the 


a tual building that it 
looks rigbt, then an 
hitect will be doing 
| to appropriate the 
ole when designing 
building similar in 
and, character. 
u cannot improve on 
: Orders which the 
( -eeks gave us, and if 
1 » Georgians were on 
‘ur lower plane in the 
. vhitectural hierarchy 
tv could, at any rate, 
iduce most admir- 
avle houses, and we, 
as the inheritors of 
these, need not hesitate 
to treat them as our 
own. As an axiom 
nothing could sound 
better than to take the 
tradition of yesterday, 
to add to it something 
of ourselves, and so 
to make it the tradition 
of to-morrow; but in 
practice more often 
than not this right- 
sounding counsel pro- 
duces work reflecting 
the old and spoiled in 
proportion . as the 
“individual touch ” 
has intruded _ itself. 
Chesterton, in my 
opinion, never made 
this mistake, yet his 
work is alive, adapted 
admirably to the needs 
of to-day, and uni- 
formly displays viva- 
city and refinement. 
Roehampton 
Court was built just 
before the war as a 
speculation. It occu- 
pies a beautiful site on 
high ground overlook-, 
ing and actually a 
jacent to Richmofhd 
Park, a line of old Zrees 
planted on the ‘‘ Deer’s 
Leap” marking 
the boundary between 
it and the Crown pro- 
perty. For centuries 
Roehampton has been 
a secluded place, and 
still is, despite the 
advent of the motor 
car and even of the 
mutor omnibus, which 
latter serve but to 
bring it within easy 
connection of Putney, 
Barnes and other cen- 
tres on the south- 
western fringe — of 
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London. Mansions of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries continue to shed over 
Roehampton an air of residential exclusiveness, 
and it is on the superfluous acreage of an old park 
attached to one of these that Roehampton Court 
has been built. The approach is through a private 
avenue leading out of Roehampton Lane, and 
after passing through a pair of piers (yet to receive, 
presumably, some gates) it opens out into a 
forecourt on the entrance side of the house. Here 
at once we see the substantial yet refined character 
of the design. It is a very sound piece of work, 
the sort of house which lasts the centuries out 
and grows mellow as the years go by. The eleva- 
tion, both on the entrance side and facing the 
Pork, is symmetrical, consisting of a double row 
© nine windows, the middle five being framed 
iv by brick pilasters and the centre itself being 
rn irked by a well proportioned doorway in wood. 
‘\ne pilasters extend from ground to roof level 
| carry a brick cornice with blind parapet above. 
e main walling is in 2in. purple stocks with 
| ht red bricks for the pilasters and for the 
d -ssings to the window openings. Into so sober 
2 ‘ront an enriched entrance doorway fits admir- 
ay,and is in itself an example of elegance and 
rostraint in design (see Fig. 1). A pair of fluted 
‘| iscan columns and pilasters carry an entablature 
ada curved pediment, within which a piece of 
ri’h carving in wood makes a focus of interest. 
Porch and window frames are all painted white, 
a tinish especially suited to a country house, and 
one which makes a lively colour combination with 
brickwork : in which connection one may commend 
its general use in place of that dull green or slaty 
grey which misguided people frequently adopt as 
being more “‘ lasting.” 

The entrance leads straight into a large hall 
more than 3oft. in length and 18ft. in width off 
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Q.—GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 

which the principal rooms open and out of which 
the main staircase rises to the first floor (see Figs. 5 
and 6). The floor is formed with large squares 
of Portland stone with small squares of black 
marble at the intersecting corners, the walls 
being of plaster blocked out into panels and having 
applied mouldings and enrichments. There is 
a black marble plinth capped by a carved wood 
string, and at dado level a Greek fret runs around 
under a wood moulding, the junction with the 
ceiling being marked by a good cornice having 
an egg-and-tongue enrichment on its principal 
member. The walls are painted uniformly a 
putty colour, with buff white for the mouldings, 
this treatment being repeated in the majority of 
the other rooms on the ground floor. A restful 
feeling thus pervades the whole. At one end of 
the hall is a fireplace framed in by a dark green 
marble bolection moulding, the opposite end having 
a iree-standing Ionic column on either side next 
the opening to the staircase. The latter, with its 
broad handrail, panelled newels and_ bellied 
balusters, recalls some of the sturdy stairs of the 
Early Georgian period. ; 

The plan is so arranged that all the principal 
rooms face south or west. Thus, on entering the 
drawing-room from one corner of the hall we have 
a beautiful prospect of Richmond Park through 
the four tall windows, while another on the west 
si'e looks out on to what has been planned as a 
semicircular garden. The walls in the drawing- 
room are treated with applied panels in the French 
mnner, projecting quite two inches from the face, 
p: nted the same tone as the hall, and thereby 
m.king an excellent background against which fine 
pices of furniture are seen to advantage. The 
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drawing-room has a white marble mantelpiece relieved by a 
plain Siena marble frieze (Fig. 10). Its general air is of a 
room that one can live in with the utmost comfort. A large 
lustre hangs from the ceiling, and on the mantelshelf are small 
lustres of similar character. Next to the drawing-room on one 
side is the morning room, used as Mrs. Kenneth Wilson’s 
sitting-room (Fig. 8), while on the other is Mr. Wilson’s own 
room, both these rooms having extremely pleasing carved 
wood mantelpieces (see Fig. 11) and being furnished with 
many fine pieces. In the dining-room, entered from the 
staircase end of the hall, is another good chimneypiece. 
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The kitchen and service quarters are grouped in the wi: 
that extends from the east side of the house. Above, on tl 
first floor, the principal bedrooms enjoy a southerly aspect an 
have dressing-rooms and bathrooms adjoining, there bein 
seven bedrooms in the main block on this floor, and nine more 0 
the floor above. The house is thus'a very commodious one, : 
pleasantly appointed within as it is satisfying to look upon fro: 
without. It needs yet to have its garden setting, the carrying o1 
of which was annulled by the war; but, as it stands, Roehampto 
Court is a delightful place and pays high tribute to the talente 
architect who designed it. R. RanpaAv PHILLIPs. 


TROUTING IN A NEW REPUBLIC 


WRITTEN AND 


A RUINED MEDLEVAL 


WISH that someone would compile a guide to trout-fishing 
on the Continent. Whenever I cross the Channel I am 
brought up against the need for such a book of reference. 
As the train rushes through France or Belgium I stare out 
of the window at the fleeting landscape, and every now 

and then my semi-somnolent appreciation of its beauty is 
galvanised into wakeful alertness. I have caught sight of a 
river—a river in which, conceivably, there are trout. But can 
I ascertain definitely that trout exist there ? Can I turn toa 
reliable, painstaking Where’s Where of Continental Trout 
Streams or a Trout-Fisher’s Baedeker (with maps) and therein 
satisfy my curiosity ? Not a bit of it. 

To alight from the train at the first stopping-place and 
catechise the station-master on the subject is useless. In 
Scotland, if you ask a station-master about trout-fishing in his 
neighbourhood, you will almost certainly discover that you 
have hit on the finest authority of the district. Scottish rural 
station-masters are almost all trout-fishers and know everything 
that is to be known about the near-by burns. But on the 
Continent of Europe you will find that the people everywhere, 
even the station-masters whose stations overhang rivers’ brinks, 
are benightedly ignorant of trout-fishing. There may be trout- 
fishing at their very doors and they can give you no information 
about it. 

This, at least, is my experience. And I have just returned 
from a trip abroad in which, once more, I found myself con- 
fronted by this difficulty of obtaining any clear report anent 
the trout-fishing to be had—or not to be had—in the rivers of 
acertaincountry. The country in question was Czecho-Slovakia ; 
and as this is a name still strange to many English people, it 
may be well if 1 explain that it is neither so remote nor so savage 
as it sounds. The Czecho-Slovak Republic, which revolted from 
Austria-Hungary, is formed of Bohemia, Moravia and Slovakia, 
and its capital is the ancient and picturesque city of Prague. 
Anyone who has been to Prague, or to Karlsbad or Marienbad, 
has been in what is now Czecho-Slovakia. Three years ago 
these places were in enemy territory; to-day they belong to 
an Allied nation. This I take leave to mention because I find 
that concerning Karlsbad and Marienbad in particular there 
exists a widespread misapprehension. When I announced that 
I was going to visit these places some of my friends expressed 
astonishment ; they could not conceive cf any Briton spending 
a holiday in ‘* Germany.’’ Well, Karlsbad and Marienbad 
(and a cluster of minor but equally delightful cure and pleasure 
resorts) are not in ‘‘ Germany,’ and in patronising them we 
are doing our bit for extremely enthusiastic friends—the 
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THE STREAM. 

Czechs—who during the war did a very considerable bit for us. 
However, the Czechs, though in many respects enlightened 
are still (as I have hinted) deplorably in the dark as to the trouting 
possibilities of their own rivers. And this is the more distressing 
because—unless I am much mistaken—Czecho-Slovakia must 
contain some of the choicest trouting in Europe. Yet one sees 
none of the circumstantial evidence corroborating this, which 
would be usual at home. In Prague I missed those prosperousl\ 
alluring shops, so common in London and Edinburgh, whic! 
display rods and landing nets and glass cases of flies and artificia 
minnows. Prague, as far as I could make out, possessed n 
fishing-tackle shops whatever, and this though upon its magnifi 
cent river, the Vltava, which is about as wide as the Thame 
at Charing Cross, there are any number of anglers in anchore 
punts contemplating floats from dawn till dusk. But thos 
anglers in punts are to be observed in every Continental tow 
and in a trout-fisher’s estimation they hardly count; the 
neither catch trout nor anything else. The Prague float-fishe: 
like the Paris float-fisher, exists for no visible purpose sav 
that of cataleptic meditation, and I do not conceive that an 
tackle-supply emporium earns dividends out of his hobby 
one hook and one length of gut must last him a lifetime. 
prosecuted extensive enquiries on this point in Prague, and 
learnt that no one had ever seen one of those float-watcher 
catch a fish. The thing, I was told—I admit by non-fishermen 
had simply never happened. That is by the way. The phenome 
non of comatose float-fishers catching nothing is of no significan¢ 
one way or another to the seeker after trout—which are no 
caught with the aid of floats and, in any case, dwell in wate! 
of a totally different type. The Vitava at Prague might no 
appear promising, but elsewhere in Bohemia there were a hos 
of smaller streams which, seen from the railway carriag: 
window, made my mouth water. They must contain trout 
1 was positive that they were ‘“‘ hotching”’ with trout. Ye- 
when I interrogated anyone concerning this I was fobbed o! 
with the vaguest replies. Nobody seemed to know; nobod\ 
seemed to care. 

Howbeit, if you go on asking a question long enough yot 
will eventually drop on some individual who can answer it 
In Prague, by a most fortunate chance, I was introduced to a 
Czech gentleman, Mr. W., who had lived in England and thet« 
acquired a proper reverence for trout. It appeared that when- 
ever he could escape for a week-end from his business he went 
away to trout-fish (armed with an American split cane rod and 
London-tied flies). His retreat, some hours off by rail, was the 
country house of his brother-in-law, situated in Southern 
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Bohemia on a river which is one of the VItava’s tributaries. 
To this delectable spot I was most kindly invited—unfortunately 
I could only spend a couple of days there—to prove that my 
surmises in regard to Czecho-Slovak trouting were correct. ; 

I am not going to add that I was rewarded with enormous 
baskets. To speak truth, those two days yielded only moderate 
sport. But my fellow anglers will understand and sympathise 
when I tell them that on both days the weather was heavy with 
thunder. The month was July, and whatever July may have 
been like in England, I can testify that in Czecho-Slovakia it 
was a sequence of hardly bearable hot weeks, smashed in upon 

t intervals by cataclysmic thunderstorms which were refreshing, 
brought deluges of rain, but were far from conducive to successful 
trout-fishing. Nevertheless that week- 
ead, in the lonely Bohemian valley 
frowned down upon by a_ ruined 
p.edieval castle on a hill, is a pleasant 
«ough memory. The stream was a 
svift, fairly level one, about as big as 
t ¢ Spey at Grantown and of a character 
1. t easy to fish without waders. Now, 
t.ough I am the sort of person who 
t ivels with a light rod merely on the 
] .zard of finding trout-fishing, I am not 
i.e sort of person to cumber luggage 

th waders and brogues in the same 
eculative spirit, so I had to keep to 

e bank while my friend Mr. W. went 

‘out into the water. Still, there are 

vays likely runs close in under the 

nk or within reasonable casting dis- 
t ace thereof, and in this Bohemian 
river, given happier circumstances, I 
1. lieve I should have done splendidly 
\\ thout getting so much as the soles cf 
my boots wet. But I may as well admit 
condidly that for hour after hour 
Mr. W. and I whipped that stream, 
evoking scarcely any response. From 
about eight until noon we _ neither 
oi us had more than a couple of rises. 
My friend was excessively apologetic, 
and crestfallen to a degree which in 
itself naively testified to the probable veracity of his des- 
cription of the stream as being full of trout, unsophisticated 
trout at that. His tales of baskets of three to four dozen fish, 
weighing from half a pound to two pounds apiece, plus an 
occasional larger fish, bore the stamp of truth and, curiously 
enough, on the morrow were supported by the exact witness 
of one whom—in his incarnations elsewhere on the Continent—I 
have had occasion earlier in these notes to decry, namely, the 
local station-master. This genial soul suddenly appeared unto 
us at the riverside equipped for trout slaying with an antique 
rod and a primitive winch adorned with what looked like 
a length of common twine. He proved a 
sociable companion, chatted for a while 
—confirming, as I say, Mr. W.’s account 
of the river—and then, attaching a live 
minnow to a single hook, went down to 
the water’s edge and threw the bait into 
a roaring rapid where (I should have sur- 
mised) no trout could have held its 
position foraninstant. Lo! before you 
could say Jack Robinson he had landed 
under our very noses a beautiful two- 
pounder, a shapely yellow trout, jerked 
on to the grass without the aid of 
a net or any preliminary playing. 
Almost one would have said he was a 
Perthshire station-master and not a 
Czech, At all events, my opinion of that 
river went up with a bound. 

Not that the station-master caught 
the only fish of the week-end. He merely 
(as is the way with folk who own quite 
unpresentable rods and lines) caught the 
most fish and the largest fish. On our 
hirst day out I took three brace, each fish 
Weighing half a pound and all caught 
rapidly one after another during a 
rise which lasted but for a_ few 
minutes—one of those short, sharp, 
xplicable rises common to all trout streams. My friend, 
andoning fly for minnow, took eight fish of the same size, 
avd next day a dozen, one of which weighed a pound. He 
also had a grayling or two. The largest fish I caught—its weight 
pc-haps a few ounces over the pound—was not a trout, nor a 
givvling, nor a sea trout, though it was as silvery as the 
] mentioned. What on earth it was I have no notion. I 
Merely know that it fought a good fight and then disconcerted 
ni when T landed it and found that it was not—and did not at all 
] 





‘cs mble—the noble opponent I had thought I was vanquishing. 
many trout-fishers, I am scandalously unacquainted with 
Ns! other than the sa/monide. So, when, to my astonish- 
m I found myself detaching my fly not from the mouth 
ot trout, but from that of a queer, fattish, metallic- 
look ng beast with large scales and red fins, I didn’t know 
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what to do. It gaped at me with a foolish expression quite 
unlike that of a trout, and it was hard and brittle in my 
hand—and somehow I felt ashamed to killit. I felt, mysteriously, 
that I had acted in an unsportsmanlike fashion even in catching 
it, so with a kind of furtiveness I returned it to its element 
and it swam off slowly in a rather contemptuous and ungrateful 
manner quite different from the dash for freedom made by a 
trout similarly treated. Afterwards my friend Mr. W. reproached 
me. These ‘‘ white fish,’ as he called them (he did {not 
know their proper English name), were coarse, but those 
which he caught he himself always kept, as they were 
cooked and eaten with avidity by the servants on the estate. 
And speaking of the estate reminds me to allude to the 
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circumstance that the stretch of river of which I write was 
genuinely Jooked after and preserved as a sporting property, 
only a few persons being granted permission to fish there. But 
only a few, to be sure, seemed to be stirred by any desire for 
such permission. The landowner of the district had for years 
bred trout and regularly restocked his stream—of which he 
owned six miles—but neither he nor his friends appeared to take 
any further practical interest in the business. The six miles 
of stream were rented out, and at a sum of money which came to 
something under ten pounds per annum. No, this is not a joke. 
It is a fact. Even in Czech currency the rent of that fine stretch 
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of trout-fishing (with grayling-fishing also) was trivial. Trans- 
lated into English money at the present rate of exchange it was 
ludicrous. Reflecting on this fact—and on the fact, vouched 
for by Mr. W. that there are plenty of similar streams in Bohemia 
and numberless far richer ones in Slovakia—I resolved to pen 
these jottings in the hope that some reader with more leisure 
and patience than myself would go over and investigate the 
subject and let us hear the result. In England there is precious 
little good trouting left for the angler not blessed with extensive 
means. Can it be that we might find a new field for our sport 
so near home as Czecho-Slovakia ? Prague is only thirty-eight 
hours from London, and the krone, whose nominal value 1s 
tenpence, fluctuates round a penny or three halfpence for the 
Englishman—a detail by no means to be disregarded in the 
calculation of our trip’s expenses. 
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A BRITISH FRIESIAN HERD 


HEN the late Mr. Brown, 
who died some eighteen 
years ago, took to owning 
and breeding what were 
then called Dutch cattle 
he was at first influenced chiefly by the 
good milking qualities of the cows. A 
little experience, however, made him a 
firm believer in the future of the breed. 
Even then the animals were being greatly 
improved in Holland under the fostering 
care of the Dutch Government, and the 
high prices recently obtained for the best 
of the animals prove his premonition to 
be correct. 
The British Friesian of to-day is 
a vastly different animal from the 
Dutch cow used in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century for the pur- 
pose of increasing the quantity of milk 
produced by the shorthorn or Ayrshire 
‘To-day the breed is recognised 
as one of the best dual-purpose animals 
in existence. It has lost nothing of its 
milk-giving characteristics and the quality 
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of the milk has been very greatly 
improved. We shall return to that 
subject presently and give the butter 
ratio of the herd. The Friesian is also 
a good butcher’s animal, not far behind 
the shorthorn in that respect. The 
butcher likes it for several reasons: it 
is large, the flesh is lean and it weighs 
out well. Both as a milk-giver and a 
beef-producer the Friesian is a good 
second to the shorthorn. 

The particular herd we are dealing 
with has been greatly enlarged and 
improved since the death of its founder. 
His widow, Mrs. Brown, a native of 
Ayrshire and therefore tamiliarised with 
the ways of cattle from her infancy, 
has carried on the work’ with great 
She has, in addition to experi- 
ence, that gift which we can only call 
‘animal instinct ’—the eye for form 
and the sympathetic understanding that 
inspire her with the best notion of 
how to get the animals forward. For 
a long time the home of the herd was 
at Hedges Farm, near St. Albans, and 
still a number of cows and bulls are 
kept there. But less than a year ago an 
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First and Champion at Darlington Royal Show, and a record milker. 
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HAYDON DUTCH KING. 


exceptionally suitable estate was 
purchased in the Vale of Ayles- 
bury. Haydon Hill is about a 
mile and a half out of the 
town and consists entirely of 
the splendid grass for which the 
Vale is renowned. It grows on 
a soil of deep loam and is seen 
at its best in those dry summers 
which parch up inferior pas- 
tures. That is said with the 
qualification that one could 
scarcely imagine the meadows 
better than they are this year. 
The estate is most beautifully 
situated, too. It is, roughly 
speaking, the shape of a half- 
moon and bounded on_ the 
circumference by a_ pleasant 
little brook and on the diameter 
by the road, so that access to 
and from the fields could 
scarcely be more convenient. 
The cow-houses and other 
buildings are also remark: bly 
good, spacious, dry nd 
airy. One could not desir. to 
see cattle better housed. he 
Haydon Hill farm is, therefore, 
2 great improvement on the old 
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home of the herd at Hedges 
Farm, near St. Albans. The 
latter, however, is a very good 
holding eminently suitable for 
mixed husbandry. When we 
were there the other day har- 
vesting operations were in full 
swing and the crops were 
magnificent. One field of oats 
especially was nearly the tallest 
and yet the thickest we have 
come across. But as a grazing 
farm it is not in the same 
class with the one in the Vale. 
‘The buildings and the equip- 
ment, too, are more suitable 
for ordinary farm stock than 
for a pedigree herd, especially 
when that pedigree herd 
happens to be among the very best of its kind in the 
country. 

The illustrations we show will almost in themselves make 
cood the claim set forth for the British Friesian. An out- 
standing example is the heifer Hedge’s Dutch Stately, which, 
at the Royal Agricultural Show at Darlington this year, took 
the first prize and championship. It will be seen that her lines 
are those which one looks for in the best milking strain of any 
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breed ; in a word, she is a model dairy heifer. After her first 
calf, and she has only had one, she has produced 1,034 gallons 
in 182 days and is still milking. This is a record for the breed. 
Dutch Stately, unless the unforeseen happens, must have a 
great future before her. Even in the illustration can be seen 
those milking veins which, with the shape of her udder, denote 
the capacity that will come as she grows older. This heifer is 
eminently worthy of the distinguished position she has attained. 
She was bred by the exhibitors, her sire being Hedges (imported) 
Fokke II and her dam Hedges Stately 1916. Sprightly Dutch 
Girl II began a distinguished career by taking first place at the 
Cardiff Show in 1919. In 1920 she has taken firsts at the Royal 
Counties, Reading, Essex, Hatfield and Tring—a splendid cow. 

The illustration called “ A 
Bunch of Heifers ” is interest- 
ing. They are by Petygards 
(imported) Bles Albert. Hedges 
Nancy V, one of the trio, was 
born June 21st, 1915. Her sire 
was Hedges Bushman and her 
dam Hedges Nancy. This 
heifer gave 11,123 pounds of 
milk in 365 days with her first 
calf. The great stock bull at 
Haydon Hill farm is Haydon 
Dutch King. He was bred 
by Mr. Putnam and purchased 
by Mrs. Brown for £2,500 as 
a calf, having been born in 
1918. His sire was Osmaston 
(imported) Fritz and his dam 
Rochford (imported) Joukje. 
He was shown this year at 
Tring and obtained first in his 
class. He is a massive, heavy 
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calves promise to take a high 
place in the show-ring. Hedges 
Friesland Queen is a_ very 
remarkable milk cow. After 
her first calf she gave 9,807}Ib. 
of milk in 357 days, atter 
her second 10,449$Ib. in 
273 days, after her third 
13,167}lb. in 359 days. She 
comes of a great milking 
strain, her dam being Hedges 
Pretty Queen, which gave 
19,3134lb. of milk in 364 
days. 

The bull calf shown is 
the offspring of Sprightly 
Dutch Girl. His sire was 
Petygards (imported) — Bles 
Albert, First and Champion 
at Cardiff. He is a stocky, well built youngster and his milking 
strain ought to tell on his offspring. Now as to the quality of 
milk from Friesian cows. This is often the point raised 
that their yield is large but the proportion of butter fat is small. 
At Hedges Farm careful records are kept, and on our visit there 
last week we asked to see the actual analyses of the milk, which 
were immediately produced. There are seventeen cows being 
milked at the present time and the latest returns are for the 
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month ending on August 5th. The following figures speak 
for themselves : 


3-60 3.88 3.50 
3-35 3*93 5-20 
2.96 2:76 A635 
3.92 4.03 2.87 
4,92 5-69 2.90 
2.29 4.27 — Total, 61.42 


It will be seen that the total is 61.42 which, divided by seventeen 
gives the extraordinary good average of 3.55. ‘The analysis 
in each case was made by the Analytical Laboratory, 25, Cale- 
donian Road, London. The record is not at all unworthy 
of being placed beside that of 
a good shorthorn herd. We 
may add that the period was 
not selected, our visit being 
a chance one and the figures 
taken were the last received. 
These facts go far to 
establish the Anglo-Friesian 
as a herd worth keeping in 
Great Britain. Its merits 
may be summed up as, in the 
first place, those of a bounteous 
milker. Quantity was never in 
dispute as far as these cattle 
were concerned. Secondly, 
the butter ratio has been 
brought well above the Govern- 
ment requirement, and, by 
selecting for breeding purposes 
those cows which are richest 
in cream, the average may be 
improved still further in the 
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THE DAY BEFORE YESTERDAY 


I.—ANNE. 


By VIOLET JACOB. 


HERE are some places in rural England, pleasant 

to the eye, perhaps even possessing ancient buildings, 

which yet look as if they had no history. ‘There is no 

suggestion in them of aught but trees and hills, houses 

and fields and country occupations. They may be 
wholly charming, but to live in them would be stultification ; 
you admire them and pass on, for nothing seems to peep at 
you, no ghostly hand touches you on the shoulder as you turn 
away, and no whisper seems to say, “ Stay—I could tell you, 
an’ ] would . ‘as 

There are other places that you know to be full of magic ; 
even should you run through them in the train, the air is 
thick with meaning. Some cry aloud of History with a capital 
H, of Elizabethan times, of the Wars of the Roses, or of the 
heavy suggestions of the times of Good Queen Anne ; but the 
most fascinating spirit which can permeate a place is the spirit 
of ‘The Day before Yesterday. 

You can look back to hearing true tales of The Day before 
Yesterday, because people who conjured up for you that 
phantom procession of strange characters which was the local 
personnel of the time have seen it with their own eyes. It is 
remote enough to be romantic, yet so near that you are not 
sure that the echo of its voices 
does not still hang about the 
lanes and byways. 

There was once a woman 
who was a past-mistress in this 
art of “conjuring up,” and 
she lived in a_ very old- 
fashioned country parish on 
the borders of Herefordshire 
and Breconshire, so near the 
junction of the two countries 
that, though her cottage was 
in Wales, half an hour’s walk 
took her into England. Her 
name was Anne; a dignified 
name for a dignified woman. 

Anne was exceedingly 
handsome, and her hair, brown 
as the hazel nuts of her own 
hedges, was brown till the day 
of her death. ‘Though she 
wore a sun-bonnet (in the 
house and out of it) and 
dropped a curtsey as you entered her kitchen, you were 
very sure—unless you were an out-of-the-way foolish person 
—that the best you had in the way of manners was good 
enough for the occasion, but no more. Her house was a lane- 
side cottage, two storeyed and whitewashed, and there she would 
sit at the fireside, with her hands crossed along her arms, telling 
of the people and customs she remembered, while the light 
from the low windows struck on her gold ring and on the row 
of brass candlesticks on the high mantelshelf. She had begun 
her working life as a child herding geese on the uplands round 
the Black Mountain, and when the present writer knew her 
she was the wife of a hale old gardener belonging to a country 
house whose walls were a stone’s throw from her own. There 
was much coming and going between house and cottage and 
a deal of friendship. From the windows of the former you can 
see the Black Mountain, like a wall closing up the wide dingle 
that leads to it between two smaller hills. Llanigon parish 
runs up these slopes towards the giant, growing rougher and 
barer as it ascends, leaving the orchards and little green fields ; 
but even below it is thinly sown with houses and inhabitants, 
and the village is a mere handful of dwellings clinging round 
the church. Anne’s lane—called “ Pig Lane,” from the pig- 
fair formerly held at its foot where it joins the Brecon road— 
lies further west, pervaded by the sound of waters ; for a strong 
swift brook comes down from the heights and passes under 
various footbridges, winding through the fields on its way to 
the Wye. ‘The parish is said by some authorities to take its 
name from St. Eigon, the earliest British female saint and 
daughter of Caractacus ; others maintain that it comes from 
St. Eigion, Bishop and Confessor. St. Eigon, or Eigion’s, 
Well bubbles up in the bank at a twist of the brook near the 
church. 

Anne’s descriptions were direct and vivid, plain, but 
with illuminating touches like high lights. Here is the 


A LANE-SIDE COTTAGE, TWO-STORIED AND WHITEWASHED, 


account of her own wedding attire, given in her own 
words : 

“T wore a pepper and salt dress; little white muslin 
sleeves, small at the top and bell-shaped below. Miss Ed’ards, 
the rat-catcher’s daughter, made it so as to be fashionable, 
The bonnet was a Tuscan bonnet. It come straight out in 
front. The ribbon was four and three-quarter inches wide 
an’ striped, a red stripe an’ a green, all the colours of the 
rainbow. A great big bow was stuck in the side, an’ little 
common strings to tie the bonnet on. They hung down in 
front. Lavender-coloured gloves. A white silk scarf reached 
down to the waist behind and hung down in front. Mrs. 
G , Lord H——’s great-aunt, did give it me. The bride 
groom bought the man’s tie an’ gloves an’ the same for the 
girl—the rule then. The girls all wore slate-coloured gloves 
an’ dresses at weddin’s.” 

For terseness Anne had no rival. She could convey a 
tragedy or an episode in fewer words than anyone else, but 
she never failed to put the whole gist of the matter into them 
nor to raise a picture so real that her hearers might 
believe themselves to have been witnesses of all she 
related ; for example, take the following : 

‘¢ Jack Shee was a rambler. 
He was building the work- 
house at Hay. He did say, ‘I 
am building a house for my 
wife and children.’ And as 
soon as it were ready his wife 
an’ children had to go in, an’ 
they never heard tell of him 
again.’ 

* Old Stevens used to give 
bottles o’ drink to his men to 
go an’ holler ‘ Harvest Home!’ 
for he liked to have in his wheat 
before others had hardly begun 
it. The last load to come in, 
if it did slip there was no 
goose for them!” 

Though she was over 
eighty at the time of her death 
and had [never jbeen, as she 
said, “a mile from a_pig’s 
trough,” she was full of 
wisdom, in spite of some 
strange beliefs that nothing would persuade her to forsake. 
One of these was her absolute determination that the 
late King Edward VII was by nature a_ fierce and 
bloody-minded man, longing for slaughter and caring 
for nothing but war, and neither reason, remonstrance 
nor contradiction would shake her faith nor induce her to 
speak of him with anything but horror. She took little 
heed of public affairs and never opened a newspaper, for her 
wisdom lay all in the conduct of daily life and in her outlook up: 
the men and matters of her own small world. Her commenis 
on it were sometimes very unusual. “ That’s nice,” she onc: 
observed, hearing that someone had a family of three, “ whei 
there’s three children, there’s two to fight an’ one to part ’em ! © 

Her weather-sayings were many. One of her favourit: 
was “If the missel-thrush do sing in January he’ll cry afor 
May,” and “ Where the wind is on the twenty-first 0’ Marc: 
there it will be on the twenty-first o’ June.” She called th 
green woodpecker “ Peter’s Colt” and the ladybird “ T! 
little Red Cow,” and she was inclined to cling to the old loc: 
belief that the cuckoo turned into a hawk in winter; in her 
girlhood she had counted the ladybird’s spots to see how many 
years it would be before she was married. ‘The superstitions 
of the countryside in the twenties of the nineteenth centur; 
would fill a book; it was lucky to plant potatoes on Good 
Friday or to cut-your hair in Holy week, and unlucky to move 
parsley at any time. She had seen the wythan tree—on which 
the devil was said to have hanged his mother—nailed up over 
the doors of cattle-sheds (“ beast ’ouses,” as they were called) 
to prevent the entrance of witches,* and charms recited to cure 
burns and scalds, of which the following is one : 


Mary mild has burnt her child 
By the sparkling of the fire ; 
Out, fire, in front, in the name of Father, Son and Holy Ghost, 
Amen, amen, amen. 











On, SS — 0 
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This was said nine times, with the Lord’s Prayer before and after. 

Anne was very fond of flowers, and sometimes she had 
quaint things to say about them, “A false little widow !” 
she exclaimed one day, looking at a pansy, “‘ two faces under 
one hat : : 

A delightful thing she would tell about was a parish custom 
put into practice when some poor old woman had got behind 
with her rent. Whether it was confined to Llanigon in particular 
or whether it was common to all country places The Day before 
Yesterday, is uncertain; perhaps it was the germ from which 
the charity ball sprang. This, according to Anne, was the 
procedure: “* An old widow would come round to we servants 
at the farms and ask we to come an’ have a cup o’ tea at one 
shillin’ apiece, servant girls an’ servant men, an’ bring the 
whistle-pipes an’ dance after tea. Then they’d count up the 
money to see if it were enough to pay the rent, an’ if not, thay’d 
go round an’ say ‘ Sixpence, please.” An’ some would be 
shaking dices for a couple o’ fowls. They was jolly good 
servant-men in those days. Some married people would come, 
to», to help the old woman on.” 

It would be interesting to know whether the winners 
among those who “ would be shaking dices” gave their 
winnings to the common cause or kept them for themselves, 
but Anne did not divulge that. 

There were great quarterly dances in Llanigon, too, the 
Dov before Yesterday, and the blind fiddler who lived at the 
Ho ‘ly Bush inn on the Brecon road would come up to preside 
over them, led by his daughter ; for there were fewer diversions 
then in the small towns to tempt young people from their own 
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villages, and what jollity they got in their hard working lives 
was of home manufacture. The old inn near the church was 
the scene of these dances, but has long since been turned into 
two cottages and has lost its convivial character. ‘To quote 
Anne again : 

“A favourite dance an’ tune was the Swansea Hornpipe. 
All the women wore bob-tailed dresses, two breadths an’ tied 
up behind in a bob-tail, an’ a good petticoat to show, that cost 
more than the dress. The cushion-dance was a favourite 
dance, too. A young man and a young woman kneeled down 
on a cushion and kissed each other before everybody, and they 
always locked the door else the girls would be runnin’ out. 
The fiddler would lock the door to have his sixpence or three- 
pence all round. For the ‘ Bonnets o’ Blue ’ it was hands round 
an’ jig-like. The fiddler would cry, stampin’ his feet, ‘ A 
cross out an’ a figure in, an’ round me an’ an’ back again!’ ” 

What would one not give to see one of these revels, and all 
of these revellers? If only fairy tales came true! If only 
obliging magicians were to be met about the roads, who, in 
return for some trifling service, would offer the traditional 
three wishes, and if only one of these might be a real, live 
backward look at The Day before Yesterday in some chosen 
neighbourhood! Then it would be possible to see characters 
whose names survive on the lips of rare women like Anne, 
names of infinite oddity and suggestion, such as “ Jane 'Toulsin,” 
“'Toddy Bowen,” “ Banny Firelocks,“ “ Mrs, Shakegrass’’ and 
“ Beardy Peggy,” who, alas! are names alone. 

* A bough of wythan was seen hanging over a farm door as late as 
1902 by the Vicar of Llanigon. 





A BUTTERFLY HUNT BY THE SEA 


By GEORGE SOUTHCOTE. 


Y the sea, as nature left it (not by the “ seaside,” 

that word “connotes,” as the high-brows say, an 

esplanade, a sea wall, bathing machines, and such like 

enormities)—by the sea, washing into sandy bays, or 

thundering into little natural harbours between cruel 
granite rock ridges at the foot of cliffs crowned with downlands 
and clover fields, beloved of brilliant blue butterflies and their 
more soberly clad spouses. Patches of green turf, studded with 
sea pinks and orange yellow lady’s slipper, where soil has lodged 
on shelves and crevices in the cliffs. 

It is good to lie in the warm sun by the shore. It is good 
to wade into the sea, past the buffeting of the breakers, and to 
swim lazily in the calm water beyond, heaving with the Atlantic 
swell in the heat-haze brooding over the waters, For full 
enjoyment of the cool sea water it is also good to take some 
exercise first and to get really hot; butterfly-hunting gives 
an excuse for a climb up a little airless lane, shaded by high 
flowery banks, to the fresher air of the fields and downlands 
above. The banks are topped with brambles, heavy with 
ripening fruit and entwined with late honeysuckle, which is 
just coming into bloom. What is it that teaches butter- 
flies to study effective backgrounds ? Why does the Red Admiral 
spread his black and scarlet beauty on great clumps of yellow 
fleabane, which blaze in the hot sunshine on the bank bordering 
the sunny side of the lane ? Why does the Peacock, umber red 
and smoky green, with great black spots dusted with sky blue, 
poise itself on the right shade of mauve background, provided 
by the spreading heads of hemp agrimony ? 

Absorbed in such thoughts we wander upwards by the narrow 
lane, picking our way at times from stone to stone where a spring 
of clear water has burst its way through the bank, choosing the 
little lane as the easiest route by which to go tinkling down the 
hillside to the sea. Then the lane narrows perceptibly, the 
banks growing higher than ever, till we pass through a mysterious 
shady tunnel where branches of sloe and oak scrub meet over- 
head, and the sunshine penetrates only in a shimmer of greenish 
light, Here we find what we are looking for, a pair of Speckled 
Wood (or Wood Argus) butterflies with their dancing flight, 
flickering velvety black and lemon yellow in the dim light. A 
sweep of the net secures them. A few minutes spent here for 
contemplation before breasting the steep slope above, a pipe in the 
cool shade, and then into the hot sunshine again. An old wooden 
gate, grey with age and stained with orange lichen, soon breaks 
the line of the banks. It opens on to a wide expanse of luscious 
green clover, the distant blue sea beyond it far below. The 
air is heavy with honey-sweet scent from myriads of blossoms, 
pink and white, The humming of innumerable black and orange 
bumble bees comes through the gateway with the scent. Many 
little blue butterflies are flitting from clover head to clover head, 
and we wait for the chance of the one we want, the smallest of all 
British butterflies, the wee Bedford Blue, really more brown than 
blue, but with a bluish gloss to justify its name. Not easy to see, 
unless you have good sight, and late in the year to find them, 
unless we have the luck to happen upon a second brood. 





As we are getting over the gate, what we thought was 
a common Meadow Brown settles in the lane and gives us a chance 
of betterinspection, It proves to be a Grayling, not at all common 
in these parts, and we go back to secure it. Then return to the 
field, where we skirt along the border and note the tracks of 
rabbit-runs through the dew-wet clover to and from the burrows 
in the bank. Plenty of Common Blues are to be seen, and we 
make a few careful incursions, treading delicately, into the deep 
clover to inspect them as they settle; always worth while, 
because you never can be quite sure of the species of a blue 
butterfly when on the wing. By the time that we reach the 
top of the field we have the luck to get two of the tiny brownish 
Bedfords, 

Then, in a hot corner of the field, facing south and sheltered 
by high hedges from the cool breeze, we wait awhile and we 
are rewarded by seeing three Peacocks, five Red Admirals and a 
Small Tortoiseshell passing in about ten minutes, perfect 
specimens, freshly hatched and gorgeous in colouring. Here 
we have a spell of bad luck or want of skill. They are all very 
wary and strong on the wing; only one permits approach to 
within reach of a stroke of the net, and that one is so surrounded 
by thorny brambles that the net catches, and it flashes over 
the fence to join those that have passed before it and gone on 
their way rejoicing. We return to the gate and go round by the 
lane to investigate the unknown ground beyond the hedge ; 
we find it to be a tiny footpath, sheltered by high fences, and a 
regular sun-trap, blazing with wild flowers, a butterflies’ paradise. 
As usual, the whites are most conspicuous. The majority of these 
prove to be the “ green-veined ”’ sort, only a few the common 
or ‘‘ garden”; but though the whites are most conspicuous, 
browns are far more numerous, chiefly the Meadow Brown and 
the Large Heath, both, for some unknown reason, more brilliant 
on the under than the upper side, perhaps because more often 
than not they close their wings when settled on a bright back- 
ground. We leave these varieties at large, but secure two good 
specimens of the Wall Brown, with its orange and sepia markings ; 
we want them for the collection. At the end of the little path 
we find the haunt of the Red Admirals and Peacocks and we have 
better luck with them this time, at the expense of a rent in the 
net, again caught in a bramble. 

It gets hotter and hotter, so hot that the call of the cool sea 
is irresistible, and we turn on our way homeward across 
country noting the wild flowers in the banks and hedgerows that 
we pass. 

And so to the beach and a glorious swim, followed by the 
drying of ourselves in the hot sand of a wee valley screened by 
the dunes. A sleepy revel in the warmth of clothing which we 
spread in the sunshine to bake while we bathed, and then lazily 
homewards to set the butterflies and preserve, with them, the 
memories of a glorious summer’s day. Every butterfly in the 
collection has some association with the surroundings of its 
capture. A box of them, like the mind of a wise old man, 
preserves a wealth of sunshine and summer scenes to tide over 
the cold dark days of winter. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


ACTIVE PRIVATE NEGOTIATION 


HE number of auctions arranged for 

the autumn months is steadily in- 

creasing, but a good deal of the 

acreage involved is likely to be taken 

out of the market before the dates 

of sale, as tenants are again very 
actively treating for their holdings privately. 
Where they are unable or unwilling to make 
an acceptable offer beforehand they are apt to 
rely on getting favourable terms under the 
hammer, in part because of a natural reluctance 
to force the pace against them. How long 
they will enjoy such an advantage is doubtful, 
in the light of certain incidents which have 
recently occurred in public auction. 


FOR THE TENANT.”’ 


"THOSE who have attended auctions in 

connection with the “ break-up” of 
large landed estates will recall scores of cases 
in which bidding has been checked by the force 
of what may be called public opinion, conse- 
quent upon more or less polite and forcible 
assertions that the tenant was bidding up to 
his limit. ‘‘ That’s for the tenant” has 
stopped outsiders from making the running 
any further, and, in not a few instances, down 
has gone the hammer, and everybody has 
seemed satisfied, except, perhaps, some would- 
be buyer, who has not cared to compete any 
longer with a sitting tenant. The vendor’s 
view of the matter, while not ignoring the fact 
that the price has fallen short of what it might 
have been, has probably been not one of 
resentment, for owners have, as a rule, looked 
very favourably on the tenants’ desire to 
acquire their holdings. However, the farmers 
may shout themselves black in the face at 
future auctions without deterring anybody 
from going on to whatever point he may wish 
to do, if there are many incidents similar to 
that which is understood to have happened 
at a recent sale. ‘There a tenant is alleged to 
have had a lot knocked down to him and to 
have introduced another person at the close 
of the auction to sign the contract as buyer. 
Alderman Bigwood (Messrs. Edwards, Son 
and Bigwood) has brought the case to the 
notice of the Farmers’ Union, which has 
expressed its disapproval of the course stated 
to have been taken by the farmer in question. 
On the other hand certain parties to the corre- 
spondence have held that if a farmer was 
debarred from buying his farrn as rented he 
must be deemed free to do whatever he liked 
at the auction. The sale was a Chancery 
matter and the facts have been formally 
reported for consideration as to whether the 
sale ought, in the circumstances, to be con- 
firmed. It is obvious that if amicable relations 
are to continue between all the various parties 
interested in the sale of landed property there 
must be certain bona fides as a foundation. 
If the custom of calling out that a bid is on 
behalf of the tenant continues it must be 
in fact on his behalf and not for anyone else, 
or there will be an end of the not negligible 
benefits which many tenants have hitherto 
derived from the custom. Owner and tenant 
are not the only participants when a property 
is put under the hammer. Prospective bidders, 
whoever they be, have rights, and it is not 
by any means always because they have reached 
their limit that they cease to compete when it 
is suggested that the sitting tenant is in. the 
running. Upset the belief that that statement 
is always genuinely made, and auctions will 
become livelier than they have been, and not 
so much to the liking of the tenants. 


“THAT'S 


SIR JOHN BRUNNER’S HOUSE SOLD. 


GILVERLANDS, Chertsey, 380 acres, the 

seat of the late Sir John Brunner, recently 
offered by auction by Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, has been sold by them by private 
treaty. The firm is to sell small properties 
at Wivelsfield, Patching and Ditchling, extend- 
ing to 200 acres, the property of Mr. Farncombe 
Tanner, in conjunction with Messrs. T. 
Bannister and Co. ‘The properties include 
farms varying from 28 acres to 99 acres, two 
houses and twenty-one cottages. In September 
they will offer The Hoystings, Canterbury, an 
old-fashioned residence with six acres of 
grounds. Part of the house is believed to 
have been the Guest House of the Convent 
of St. Sepulchre, founded in 1100 by Arch- 
bishop Anselm. They are also selling Grove 
Cottage, Dymchurch, a quaint little seaside 


house, by instructions from Sir Henry E. 
Dering, and possession is to be given. In 
Dymchurch Flit Kipling has many things 
to say about the village and Dymchurch Wall, 
a mass of defensive masonry 2oft. high and 
3 miles long. Wells also alludes to it. Nearly 
1,000 acres in and near Romney Marsh are 
coming into the market next month, when 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley are selling 
farms belonging to All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
One of the farms includes part of Folkestone 
Racecourse. 


GLENCARRON DEER FOREST. 


LORD WIMBORNE has decided to dispose 

~ of the deer forest of Glencarron in Ross 
and Cromarty, and has{finstructed Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley to offer the property 
by auction at an early date. The area of the 
estate is 15,000 acres, in one of the best districts 
in the North of Scotland. Thirty-five stags 
are regularly obtained, and, in addition, there 
are grouse, ptarmigan and blackgame and 
salmon and sea trout fishing. 


CRAIG-Y-NOS CASTLE. 


ARTICULARS of the Craig-y-Nos 
estate, South Wales, the property of the 
late Baroness Cederstrom (Madame Patti) 
which is being offered by auction by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, have been issued. 
The estate lies within a few miles of the source 
of the Tawe, which intersects the grounds 
and, with the lakes near the mansion, teems 
with trout. The mansion, built by the late 
Baroness, contains a theatre; the stage and 
auditorium of which are so constructed as to 
be capable of transformation into a ballroom. 


Castle 


TWO YORKSHIRE PROPERTIES. 


NEWTON HOUSE estate, 1,187 acres near 
ss Northallerton, is for sale by private 
treaty by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 
The mansion, in the Italian style, stands in a 
small park. A notable feature is the excellence 
of the sporting, as the property is in the centre 
of the Bedale Hunt and Lord Zetland’s; the 
York and Ainsty and the Hurworth Hunts are 
within easy reach. Wood Hall, near Selby, 
belonging to Mrs. C. A. Stuart Menzies, 
394 acres, is to be offered for sale by auction 
in lots on September 6th. 


FEN PLACE AND SHINFIELD LODGE. 
MESSRS. HAMPTON AND _ SONS 


announce that, following the auction on 
July 13th, they have sold Fen Place estate by 
private treaty. Fen Place comprises a house 
in the domestic Tudor style placed on the high 
ground almost in the centre of 740 acres. 
Features of this property are the old pleasure 
grounds and gardens and the considerable area 
of woodland, providing excellent covert for 
pheasants. Messrs. 'Turner, Rudge and Turner 
were jointly concerned. Messrs. Nicholas, 
prior to auction, sold Shinfield Lodge, near 
Reading. This estate, which for some years 
past was the residence of Mr. Guy Hargreaves, 
the Master of the South Berks Hunt, consists 
of the house, stabling, lodge, cottages and 
park lands of 80 acres. 


CRAWSHAY BAILEY 
LAND. 


TTHERE will not be much left to offer at 

auction if the tenants go on purchasing 
privately at their present rate on the Crawshay 
Bailey estate of 5,000 acres in Monmouthshire, 
at Abergavenny. About half the lots have 
already been sold for £75,000. Messrs. 
Newland, Hunt and Williams are the auc- 
tioneers. Mr. Crawshay Bailey bought the 
estate in 1847 from the Duke of Beaufort. 

The remarkably successful sale of the 
outlying portions of the Hemsted estate, near 
Cranbrook and Biddenden, .shows a. total 
realisation of £51,485, of which £14,750 was 
in respect of the five lots sold: at Ashford. 
All the thirty-one lots found purchasers. 
Prices and details of the principal lots were 
stated a week ago, as, with two exceptions, 
they were mainly in the first auction held at 
Maidstone. Messrs. Winch and Sons were the 
auctioneers. It only remains to be added that 
Duesden Farm made £6,250, and another 
holding of exactly the same acreage, 178 acres, 
Goldwell Farm; fetched £5,500. 


SELLING THE 


LADY SACKVILLE’S MAYFAIR 


HOUSE. 


ADY SACKVILLE is selling her delightful 
house in Hill Street, Mayfair, her intention 
being to reside mainly at Brighton. The 
house was altered under the supervision of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, and is one of the most 
beautiful and yet comfortable of the old 
Mayfair houses. 


WINTNEY COURT, WINCHFIEL). 

MESSRS. EDWIN FEAR AND WALKER, 

acting in conjunction with Messrs. Wink- 
worth and Co., have privately sold Wintney 
Court, a large freehold house in fifteen acres 
of old wooded grounds near Winchfield. The 
first-named firm has also effected the following 
sales: Farley Copse, Bracknell, 79 acres ; 
Willis’ Farm, 17 acres at Four Marks; Park 
Farm, Chiddingly, 264 acres, in conjunction 
with Messrs. Burtenshaw ; and Down Farm, 
in conjunction with Mr. Stubbs, a holding of 
395 acres at Kilmeston. 


WELSH BORDER SALES. 


ROM £50 an acre for agricultural land up to 
£110 for accommodation land has been 
obtained for 840 acres, sold at Oswestry by 
Messrs. Frank Lloyd and Sons. ‘Tenants 
bought many of the holdings, including farms 
of 107 acres for £5,000 and 120 acres for 
£5,900, and the Oswestry Cricket Club bought 
its ground for £750. Small holdings made 
high prices. 

A large portion of Lord Tredegar’s 
Monmouthshire property is being privately sold. 
NORMANHURST AND ACRES. 
"THE late Lord Brassey’s imposing mansion 

in East Sussex is for sale privately, with 
some 700 acres. While it is, of course, emin- 
ently a residential estate, combining the attrac- 
tions of the beautiful country in the Roberts- 
bridge district with the advantage of proximity 
to the coast at Bexhill, it has great possibilities 
as an hotel or for use as a school or. other 
institution. It is modern and most substantially 
built, and conversion to such purposes would 
not mean a prohibitive outlay. The position 
of the property, as already indicated, shows 
that a steady and lucrative business might be 
developed if the mansion were made into, for 
example, a residential hotel. The service is 
the great thing in these hotels, and, if it can 
be properly organised, people who merely 
want to live in peace and comfort free from the 
petty, but often very persistent, worries of 
housekeeping, could perhaps arrange to take 
suites in such houses as Normanhurst and 
furnish them themselves. It would be a kind 
of experiment in country “ service flats.” Ail 
would depend on organisation, given an ade- 
quate response to the offer of accommodation 
in such a house as Normanhurst. Sufficient 
patronage would have to be guaranteed to 
defray the standing charges of upkeep ani 
management, and, if the right type of peop. 
could be induced to take an interest in such : 
venture in sufficient strength, perhaps a profit- 
sharing scheme could be evolved, so that a'! 
would have a proprietorial interest in makin 
the thing a success. A correspondent throw 
out the suggestion, which has at any rate th. 
merit of novelty, and, whether or not it migh 
be applicable to Normanhurst, it might | 
here and there among the many large mansion 
now in the market. Messrs. Powell and Co 
in conjunction with Messrs. Lofts and Warnet 
are the joint agenis for the vendors of Norman 
hurst. 


ILKESTON UNDER THE 


FARLY next month, at Ilkeston, the Duk: 
~ of Rutland will dispose of the market anc 
toll rights, a large area of building land, Rutlan¢ 
House and two other large residences, many 
houses, shops and cottages, and ground rents 
Recent realisations by the Duke have included 
£110,000 for Bakewell property, £388,000 for 
portions of the Haddon House estate, about 
15,400 acres, and nearly £490,000 for 13,350 
acres of the Belvoir property. Messrs. Thur- 
good, Martin and Eve are conducting the 
Ilkeston auction. No doubt in this case, as in the 
previous sales, there will be a substantial clear- 
ance before the auction, owing to the acceptance 
of private offers from tenants. ARBITER. 


700 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE FARM LABOURERS’ TIME-TABLE. 

To THE EpITorR. 
Sir,—I have read your article on the “‘ Farm 
Labourer’s Unworkable Time-table”’ in your 
issue dated the 14th inst. Will you allow me 
to point out that as the farm labourers have no 
fixed time-table in the sense implied, the 
question as to whether it is workable or not 
does not arise. Even the inclusion or exclusion 
of agricultural workers in the Forty-eight Hours 
Bill is not definitely decided. Everybody 
recognises the necessity for special arrange- 
ments at special times of emergency, and I, 
therefore, do not understand what is meant bv 
the statement that the rule fixing the end of 
the offiical day at 5 p.m. is a mistake of the 
gravest character, and that to stop harvest work 
at 4 pin. means that that work ceases at 3 p.m. 
I do not know of anybody who stops harvest 
work at 3 p.m., nor do I know of any arrange- 
ment under which our members are urged 
not to work any overtime during the harvest 
period. This article appears to me to be 
tuunded on a number of loose ideas which 
must give rise to a great many misconceptions. 
he writer of the article should not say that 
the arrangements in regard to hours (whatever 
arrangement he refers to) were thrust upon 
them by friends who suffer from trop de zéle. 
li he refers to the attempts that are being made 
to include agricultural workers in the Forty- 
eicht Hours Bill, I can tell him at once that 
if he had been in this office he would soon 
discover whether it was a demand which was 
imposed upon our members by the officials, 
or one which truly expresses their genuine 
desire or even determination. I am _ glad, 
however, that the writer recognises that the 
larger number of hours of leisure is a privilege 
which the men value. They will not give up 
that privilege ; nor will responsible and far- 
sighted farmers wish that they should, since 
only by making the social conditions which 
obtain on the countryside comparable with 
those of the towns can we hope that the best 
class of young agricultural workers will remain 
on the land.—R. B. Waker, General Secretary, 
National Agricultural Labourers’ and Rural 
Workers’ Union. 

[Mr. Walker calmly ignores the main 
purpose of the article, which was to urge that 
circumstances render it only the merest pru- 
dence that the maximum amount of food 
should be grown this year. Does he question 
or doubt the importance of this ?_ It was argued 
that it is both absurd and unjust to fix hours 
of labour in the open air in the same way as 
they can be fixed for work done under shelter. 
Does he deny this ? Farmers have had to pay 
men for doing nothing on a great many wet 
days this summer. We do not quarrel with 
the arrangement, but fair play is a jewel, and 
it is neither right nor reasonable that labourers 
should not cheerfully help when the sun comes 
out. Finally, does he dispute the statement 
that the labourers’ time for stopping work is 
five o’clock summer time which is four o’clock 
sun’s time, that on many farms an hour is 
allowed to do up the horses, and that therefore 
the labourer is at liberty to stop at that moment 
in the afternoon? Would he deny that the 
harvest day closes at the very time most suitable 
for getting in the corn in good condition ? 
Labourers themselves, as far as our personal 
experience goes, willingly admit this. In the 
morning there is little to be done till the sun 
dries the dew.—Eb.] 


HOGARTH AT “THE RAM,’ 
CIRENCESTER. 
To THE EpIToR. 


Sir,—Referring to the enquiry of Miss Godden 
in your issue of the 7th inst., the engraving 
of the interior of the Ram Inn forms part of 
John Nichol’s work, “The Genuine Works 
of William Hogarth with Biographical Anec- 
dotes. London 1817. Vol. III.” It is a 
drawing of a billhead, and tradition has it that 
it was done by the artist while staying in the 
inn, but whether it was offered by him to the 
landlord in settlement of his bill history does 
not relate. When the Ram Inn passed from 
John Shaw to John and Richard Weaver, the 
latter adopted the same drawing as their bill- 
head, with additions on one side of ‘ Neat 
Post-Chaises, Landau, and Landaulet with 
careful Drivers,” and on the other side “ Choice 
Old Wines, Good Stabling and Lock up 
Coachhouses.”’ Underneath is _ inscribed 


“Copied from the Original (now in the 


possession of Mr Philip Watkins, Ciren- 
cester) and Engraved by Edward Power, 
Gloucester.’’ Curiously enough, the signature 
of ‘“ W. Hogarth ft” has after it in this latter 
billhead the date of 1719. This date is certainly 
not in the billhead drawn by Hogarth. By good 
fortune in 1887 the copper-plate of this billhead 
was tracked out by me and is now in my posses- 
sion, and I will gladly send Miss Godden an 
impression. The Ram Inn no longer exists. It 
was the principal coaching inn of the town, 
and the coaches from London to Bath, Chelten- 
ham and Wales used to drive in at the wide 
doorway into the large courtyard with galleries 
round it, and there the passengers alighted. 
With the advent of railways its prestige declined 
and it lapsed into the chief inn of an agricultural 
market town. Long before this, however, a 
process of dismantling must have been going on, 
such as the disappearance of the wooden gal- 
leries which no one alive now recollects. ‘The 
final demolition came when the entire building 
was pulled down about twenty-five years ago 
for street-widening purposes——E. C. SEWELL, 
High Steward of Cirencester. 


THE MISUSE OF CREEPERS. 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—It is good to see recently in CouNTRY 
LirE an _ eloquent and_ spirited protest 
against the misuse of creeping and clinging 
plants on ancient buildings. It is indeed 
strange that those who have the care of such 
precious structures as our old colleges should 
not appear to be aware that good architecture 
is something better worth having than a common 
creeping plant. There is no need to absolutely 
forbid the use of climbing plants on good old 
buildings, but their growth should be carefully 
watched and restrained. It is sad to see a 
whole wall face with delicate string-courses 
and window mouldings shrouded in a sheet of 
ivy which grows and grows to the very top 
of everything, enveloping pinnacle and turret 
and every architectural detail in a shapeless 
mass of greenery. It is true that, in the case 
of a mouldering ruin, a partial mantling of 
ivy has a certain picturesque effect and propriety 
of sentiment, but the ivy is all the time working 
destruction on what remains of the old masonry. 
Ivy is a hard-wooded tree. When a tender 
young shoot grows between two stones in a 
joint where the old mortar has fallen away 
it may, at first, seem harmless enough, but 
after a time it hardens, and as it swells with 
age its power is so great that large stones are 
riven asunder, The question often arises 
whether ivy is good or bad for a building. The 
answer depends absolutely on the condition 
of the masonry joints. If they are sound and 
hard so that no ivy can penetrate, the building 
is the better for it, because the overlapping 
sheets of leaves:shoot off the wet and keep the 
wall dry ; but when the joints are imperfect 
the danger is apparent and imminent, Even 
when overwhelming creepers have been wisely 
removed there remains a certain amount of 
damage, especially in the case of the Virginia 
creepers. They hold on to the wall by little 
suckers, which with age harden to something 
almost like wire. In the case of all but the 
hardest stones, such as granite, they cannot be 
removed without bringing away a little of the 
actual face of the stone, so leaving a roughened 
and pock-marked expanse that remains till, 
after many years, the scarred disfigurement 
may be covered by a fresh patina mercifully 
applied by wind and weather.—GERTRUDE 
JEKYLL. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
DENMARK. 
To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—As one of a party of agricultural students 
from Cambridge who visited Denmark recently 
I was very much struck with at least one feature 
of the Danish system. The young men leave 
school when they are fourteen and work on a 
farm for perhaps ten years, then they come to 
a school such as this, and:in the light of their 
practical knowledge they can pick up all the 
science they want in five months, They come 
full of questions asking the why and wherefore 
of phenomena they have noticed in their work 
in the field The Director told us that 120 men 
come each winter, paying £5 a month, and a 
similar number of girls in the summer to learn 
cookery and domestic economy: they can 
only afford to come once, so they make the 


best of their time there. One of the first places 
we visited in Copenhagen was the Agricultural 
and Veterinary College. I am afraid some of 
us cherished the hope that we might be able 
to compare it unfavourably with our school at 
Cambridge ;_ in this we were disappointed ! 
We were received by the Director, who after 
welcoming us told us that two courses were 
given, a three years agricultural course and a 
five years veterinary science course. We were 
then handed over to the various professors, 
who showed us round their departments with 
pardonable pride. ‘The first we came to was 
the room where they dealt exclusively with 
dried milk samples, a careful analysis being made 
of each. After seeing other departments we 
reached the room where demonstration models 
of all the latest implements are kept; our 
hosts had some difficulty in hurrying us away 
from this fascinating collection. ‘Thence we 
passed to their fine library of 60,000 volumes 
dealing with different branches of agriculture, 
then to the shoeing forge and veterinary hospital, 
where we saw two horses being operated upon 
by professors with students in attendance. 
This was not all they had to show us. We were 
taken upstairs and royally refreshed while 
the Director said nice things about us, then 
we were allowed to depart for their experimental 
station, where the effect of various fertilisers and 
different soils upon the water content of the 
soil and similar experiments are carried out. 
I am afraid we shall have nothing so fine to 
show the party of Danish students visiting this 
country in August.—A. R. H. 


A KINGFISHER IN THE HOUSE. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—This morning a kingfisher flew in at 
the dining-room window of this house, 
round the room and out again. Kingfishers 
seldom come near a house, and the only 
explanation I can suggest is that half the window 
being open it saw the reflection of trees and 
fortunately flew through the open half. King- 
fishers used to nest in a bank near a pond with 
running water not far from the house, but 
they have not done so for the last fifteen years 
or so. At that time the pond was full of fish 
which were cleared out to make way for 
rainbow trout, and these did well for a few 
years, but gradually disappeared, and were 
finally exterminated by herons which frequented 
the pond one year. Kingfishers have always 
been about the pond every summer, and I 
think they have nested again this year, for the 
bird I saw this morning appeared to be a young 
one, having brown wings though fully grown. 
It might be worth re-stocking the pond with 
fish to encourage them.—F. G. 'TALBor. 





THE WEAVER BIRD OF INDIA. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—lIn the issue of your paper of June 5th 
you give a very good photograph of the nest 
of the bird which your correspondent calls 
the ‘‘ bottle bird.”” This bird, I may mentior, 
is the weaver bird of India (Ploceus baya). 
It is a favourite cage-bird among the natives 
of this country and easily acquires tricks, 
especially of a “fetch and carry” nature. 
I have seen one of these birds fly to a bush 
on orders from its owner, pluck a flower and 
put it into its master’s hand. These birds, 
too, are wonderfully quick at threading beads 
on a fine piece of string. It is a curious fact 
that inside many weaver birds’ nests are to 
be found lumps of clay fastened to the walls 
of the nest, and it is believed that these are 
pellets placed there to counteract oscillation 
in the wind.—INDIAN BIRD-LOVER. 


HOW TO FEED A PET FOX. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—I have a fox cub (dog) about six months 
old and would be much obliged if you could 
refer me to any book or books on the fox 
dealing with its habits, food, etc. ‘Trevelyan’s 
books on the otter and the hare are of the type 
that I mean. Can you tell me if my cub is 
likely to have distemper and whether he is 
likely to be a success as a pet? He is very 
gentle and is as tame as a kitten with my wife, 
but very shy with anyone else. I am told 
that he is likely to become treacherous later, 
He has been castrated. Can you give me any 
advice on feeding as, apart from meat and fish, 
he will only take sweet biscuits? I am a 
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regular reader of CouNTRY LIFE and imagine 
that you have a fund of knowledge on the 
subject.—E.W.W. 

[Our correspondent will find the fox fully 
described in any book on British mammals— 
“The Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
by J. G. Millais ; ‘* Dogs, Jackals, Wolves and 
Foxes,” by Mivart; ‘‘ A History of British 
Mammals,” by Barrett-Hamilton. He should 
be fed as one does a dog, with the addition of 
a fowl’s head weekly, also mice, birds and even 
large insects are relished. He is very likely 
to become treacherous, as the fox is devoid 
of all the good qualities of the dog and usually 
has little or no affection for its owner. It is 
liable to distemper.—ED.] 


A NOVEL BUILDING SITE. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—I am sending you a photograph of a nest 
of mason bees (Chalicodoma) which was built 


A BEES’ NEST IN A LOCK. 


this year in the lock on a summer-house door, 
facing south, at Bishop’s Stortford. The bees 
obtained ingress to and egress from their home 
through the key-hole. Note the grubs and 
pollen.—W. E. HuGues. 
EFFECT OF WIND ON’ TREES. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Having seen in a recent edition of 
CountTrY Lire the photograph of the wind- 
swept trees in Barbadoes, I thought this 
photograph might interest you. It was taken 
at Menjil, a spot in the Elburz, that must be 
one of the most windy places in the world. 
The natives say it blows a hurricane that is of 
Antarctic violence for twenty-nine days in 
every month. I have been among many of 
the great mountains of the world, but have 
never experienced wind like that at Menjil. 
There is very little in the way of vegetable 
life, and the few trees of very tough nature 
are stunted and all lean heavily away from the 
prevailing wind.—R. Gorso Lp. 
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A CURE FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
To THE Epiror. 


Sir,—If any of your readers wish to emulate 
the robust serenity of health enjoyed by their 


Affes MILK, 


SOLD BY 


William Lowder, 


Living on the Road between 
Knights-bridge and Ken/ington. 


And Affes drove Morning and Evening to 
any Perfon’s Houfe, or Lett by the Month. 
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A BILL FROM THE ASSES’ MILKMAN. 


eighteenth century ancestors, the accompanying 
bill for a remedy employed very largely in 
those spacious days may be of interest. The 
original belongs to Lord Monson, who kindly 
allows me to send you the bill. In the still 
existing sugar shortage 
it is also worth noticing 
that this remedy of 
asses’ milk, according 
to experiments in 
nutritive values pre- 
sented to the French 
Academy, contained 
6.29 per cent. of suga.. 
Here is a notable cure: 
“In 1681 Sir John 
Reresby, Bait., M.P, 
for York, was quite 
disabled by gout and 
rheumatism, but, 
wnites Sir John, ‘ by 
taking asses’ milk first, 
and cow’s milk after- 
wards, I recovered to a 
miracle. I must own 
a great deal to Provi- 
dence to the discovery 
of this medicine, 
milk.’”? By orders of 
the famous Dr. Mead, 
Pope drank asses’ milk ; 
and in 1753 we find 
Dr. Fothergiill prescrib- 
ing the same remedy A 
for John Wesley. It 
seems to have been constantly sold at places of 
health resort, such as Richmond and Margate, 
where celebrated ‘‘ Donkey Hackneyman,”’ 
Bennett, combined pleasure and medicine for 
his clients as his advertisement notified : 
*Cow’s milk, and Asse’s too, I sell, 
And keep a stud for hire, 
Of donkeys, fam’d for going well, 
And mules that never tire.” 


WIND. 
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Children as well as adults participated in the 
remedy as appears from a school bill for 
Christmas, 1771 :— 

£ 's, 


“To Wine Syrrup, &c. we ” ° 
To Asses’ Milk .. I 
To the Apothecary wus: Oa 


£1 17 

The old English use of this milk did but carry 
on classical tradition, for Plutarch tells us that 
“* Asses’ milk was ‘commonly used by sick 
people in the time of Demosthenes.” According 
to this bill the amount taken was half a pint a 
day and the ass was driven to the custome:’s 
house, morning and evening, from Mr. Low- 
der’s stables “‘ on the Road between Knights- 
bridge. and Kensington,” in those days a 
country highway, connecting London and tie 
royal borough.—G. M. GoppEN. 


ABNORMAL PLUMAGE IN BIRDS. 

To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—During the summer of 1918, - between 
Thickbore and Drovers End, on the Salisbury- 
Blandford road, I used to see a white swallow 
frequently. I was always on the look out for it, 
and it never failed toturn up. I did not inform 
anyone at the time lest it should be shot.— 
J. M. Co..ier. 


SMALL AND CURIOUS. 
To THE EpITOoR. 
Si1r,—This uniquely marked pony was given 
by Tracery’s purchaser, Senor S. J. Ungue, to 


PONY FROM THE ARGENTINA. 


Master Jose Shepherd when he was on a visit 
to the Argentine with his father and mother 
last year. The little animal stands gh. 2ins. 
high, and was awarded second prize at the 
Royal ‘Show at Darlington last month in the 
class for children’s ponies. He is a descend: nt 
of the Spanish horses which were abandoned by 
Don Pedro de Mendoza’s colonists on their flig xt 
from Buenos Ayres to Paraguay in 1535 ; and w::s 
bred on Senor Ungue’s Santajacenito estate, from 
which he takes his name.—J. B. ROBERTSON. 


UGLY BUT HARMLESS. 
To THE EpirTor. 

Sir,—I am sending you an insect that ws 
caught by my gardener hovering over the p 
wash at the sty. He struck it down on to a 
brick and when he tried to pick it up he found 
it tenaciously adhering to the brick,: whic! 
made him wonder what would have happened 
had it thus clung to his neck! Is not this 
some foreign insect? I should be glad 
in a future number of your journal you couid 
kindly let me know what is its genus and whet 
its habitat—W. M. 

[The insect is Sirex gigas, commonly 
known. as the tailed wasp from its general 
resemblance to a large wasp. The long 
sting-like organ is the ovipositor which is 
used for boring into the bark of fir trees to 
lay its eggs; the grubs bore into the solid 
wood upon ‘which they feed, causing much 
damage, otherwise it. is harmless. It is 
a fairly common species, especially in 
the neighbourhood of timber - yards, and 
widely distributed throughout the British 
Islands.—Eb.] 
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ARDEN-MAKING is certainly an art and a craft, even yet has to be done to complete the scheme as the architect 
for to be successful it needs an artist’s eye to envision _ designed it. Since the accompanying photographs were taken 
the scheme and set it out and a garden craftsman’s certain changes have been made, and the appearance of the 
knowledge and skill in the planting of it with trees, gardens thereby enhanced. 


shrubs and 
flowers. The late Cap- 
tai: Winter Rose 
(killed in action in 
1918) was an architect 
who possessed the dual 
quelifications, and 
several gardens exist 
as delightful examples 
of his ability. One of 
them is shown by the 
accompanying views— 
shown at least as well 
as photographs can, 
though the very best 
of them inevitably 
must fail in their re- 
presentation, lacking 
the colour which makes 
half the beauty of a 
garden. Even so, these 
views of the gardens 
at “Huntington ” on 
Ascot Heath carry with 
them no little of the 
charm of the place. 
The house itself, built 
about twenty years ago, 
does not now concern 
us, and it is sufficient 
to say that it is one 
of the line that stand 
detached on secluded 
sites along a by-road 
that skirts the cele- 
brated racecourse. 
When the house came 
into the possession of 
the late Lieut. Norman 
Hunter (who also, like 
his architect, was killed 
in the war) there was 
nothing of a lay-out 
on the entrance side, 
while the garden on 
the other side exhibited 
just an ordinary treat- 
ment of lawns and 
walks. But the site, 
with its trees, offered 
great opportunity tor 
a fine garden, and the 
scheme which Captain 
Winter Rose evolved 
made the very most 
of it. The greater 
portion of it was com- 
pleted just before the 
war, but in the circum- 
Stances that followed 
very little was doffe 
to it for several years, | 
and only quite recently 
has the garden been 
put into order ; much Copyright. VIEW FROM THE HOUSE. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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On the south side of the house, 
next the drawing-room, is a little 
rose garden laid out in formal 
manner with a stone-paved path 
around the beds. Next to this, 
towards the west, comes the pond 
garden. Here are two oblong pons, 
their surface overspread with lilics, 
and the surrounding path framed 
in by flower borders between dwarf 
walls. The ponds are simply 
treated and the path around them 
is formed with square stones, which 
are restful to the eye and pleasant 
to walk upon, as contrasted with the 
disturbing appearance and often 
uneven surface of the all-too- 
common “crazy” paving. ‘Two 
steps lead up from the level ot the 
pond garden to the path that 
extends along next the house, the 
opening from the one to the other 
being flanked by a pair of seats 
within little stone enclosures. The 
main path next to the house is of 
a goodly width, sufficiently wide 

Copyright. indeed to be called a paved terrace, 
and as a door opens on to it in the 
centre of its length an awning here 
makes the space serve the purposes 
of a loggia. From the terrace one 
descends by a short flight of stone 
steps to a sunk parterre, across the 
end of which is a double row of 
acacia trees that stand as sentinels 
to the grass walk beyond. A view 
of this walk andthe parterre is 
shown by the top illustration on 
this page, but it should be noted 
that since it was taken the box 
edging to the beds has been removed. 
The grass walk has.on either side 
a wide herbaceous: border, -ablaze 
with colour in its season, and even 
when no flowers are in bloom a 
note of colour is given by the high 
clipped yew hedge that divides off 
a trinity of little garden enclosures 
on the other side: one of them 
enshrining a rock garden, another 
a paved walk leading to a garden 
feature in the form of a semi- 
circular wall and seat, and the third 
a little garden of blue flowers. 
The grass walk leads on through a 
screen of firs and other beautitul 
trees to the tennis lawn, completing 

Copyright. LAWN WITH POOLS AND CANAL. . “ COUNTRY LIFE.” the garden on this side. 

To the south of the grass walk 

is a large lawn approached by a 

flight of steps from one end of the 
terrace, and also from a delight’: 
avenue of mountain ash, laburnw: 
and acacia trees that extends along 
the south side, an avenue that | 
spring, summer and autumn 
quires successively a yellow, whit 
and red canopy. The lawn has : 
line of water running centra'ly 
through it. Next the wall at the 
pond garden end is a round ily 
pool; in the centre a square po 
bordered by flag stones and havin; 

a pedestal for a garden figure ; and 

at the opposite end, under the shade 
ot the trees, is a pool for the birds, 
its brickwork enlivened by a carved 
stone panel. The three pools aré 
connected by a canal, along which 

a line of forget-me-nots and irises 

add bright colour across the sward. 

The gardens thus have a 
variety of interest, and, not being 
overwrought, acquire the air that 
one associates with quiet enjoy- 


ment. R. R. PF... 
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WEEK hence and we shall be on the eve of the St. 
Leger meeting at Doncaster, with its associated sales 
of yearlings. It will mark a big re-union among 
prominent racing folk who separated after Goodwood 
either for Scotland or the Welsh, Yorkshire or Derby- 

shire moors and who will now be called back for the last of the 
classic races. Next week I hope to be able to write something 
about the yearling sales and the Sledmere youngsters in particular. 
Also the St. Leger situation should be rather better defined 
than it is at this moment. Nevertheless, it will not be without 
interest, I hope, to take a glance now through the list of horses 
likely to be concerned with the race. 

One never heais Tetratema’s name mentioned in connection 
with, the race. Who could have imagined this would be the 
cas. during that interval between winning the Two Thousand 
Guineas and losing the Derby, in spite cf his favouritism ? No 
on wishes to back Tetratema now to win the mile and three- 
quarter classic race ; no one wishes even to consider him. The 
reason is quite convincing. He does not stay and he has as 
much chance of winning the St. Leger as a selling-plater would 
have of winning the Champagne Stakes next week. I do not 
think for a moment he will run. Another horse which I cannot 
im: vine will run is Lord Derby’s Archaic. He is a grand looking 
hor-e, but his constitution cannot be particularly robust. He 
never got over the pressure of his hurried preparation for the 
De: by and his hard race on the awful ground at Epsom, where 
he eat all but Spion Kop. He could not run in consequence for 
the Grand Prix de Paris, and when a winner at Liverpool in 
July he had to labour and pound to beat his stable companion, 
Crevasse, who gave the idea that she could have won but for 
the declaration to win in favour of Archaic. I feel convinced 
thai the attempt to win the Derby with a horse not fairly matured 
to stand hard training is responsible for the serious break in 
his career. He may run if only because Lord Derby and the 
Hon. George Lambton, his trainer, took an apparently forlorn 
chance with Keysoe last year, and, as history tells, it came off. 
I have no fancy for Archaic, but neither had I for Keysoe you 
will say ! 

Mr. Gilpin’s training of Spion Kop has been most judicious. 
The Derby winner underwent a severe ordeal with his journey 
to Paris and the rough passage he got—not across the Channel— 
in the actual race. He was rested after that and physicked a 
little while ago, after which he was put into serious long galloping 
work. He has given every satisfaction and must take a great 
deal of beating. He is bred to stay and he has the action of a 
stayer. I think Mr. Gilpin believes in him very much and in 
that case I do not expect to see him beaten. Allenby dis- 
appointed me in the Eclipse ‘Stakes and certainly ran like a 
non-stayer. How then can we expect to see him win over a 
mile and three-quarters? But that line of argument is occa- 
sionally broken into and therefore 1 by no means suggest it is 
infallible. For instance, I well recall Black Jester running like 
a non-stayer for the Derby in 1914, won by Durbar. Yet he 
won the St. Leger very easily indeed. Such a lot depends on 
how arace will berun. At the time of writing I am not satisfied 
that Allenby is doing a thorough preparation, but it is certain 
that not so long ago Mr. Raphael fancied his horse very much for 
the Doncaster ‘‘ classic.” 
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A CHAT ABOUT THE 


ST. LEGER 


SPION KOP AND HIS CHALLENGERS. 


A horse that attracts me a good deal is Sir H. Cunlitfe- 
Owen’s Orpheus. He ran better than I thought he would do 
for the Derby. I had an idea he would not stay—especially 
as he is an Orby, though Orby himself won the Derby—but he 
was running on at the finish and might even have been gaining 
a bit on Spion Kop and Archaic; and he was not well placed 
in the earlier stages of the race. The fact makes you think 
a bit and the only conclusion you can arrive at is that he will 
have to be reckoned with at Doncaster. It is something to 
know also that he is very fit and has given every satisfaction 
in his training for the race. He will not be ridden by the trainer’s 
son, Felix Leach, junr., who has hitherto been associated with 
the horse. Orpheus’ dam, Electra, was bred by Mr. L. Neumann 
and 1 fancy he owns her yet, though she must be pretty old. 
She comes of good staying blood. 

Silvern comes next among the St. Leger candidates with 
pretentions to win. This son of Polymelus and Silver Fow! 
has been coming on ever since running badly for the Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby. His running in the former race was extra- 
ordinarily bad. He was one of the first to be beaten and neither 
trainer nor jockey could offer any excuse. You saw afterwards 
how he turned the tables on Allenby and Tetratema in the race 
for the Eclipse Stakes, and it was that form, together with 
another win at Sandown Park, which convinced me the horse 
was improving. He had to struggle to shake off a very moderate 
filly in Bideford for a race at Goodwood, but that was because 
he is not the horse to shine in a match. He must have a strong 
race to bring out his best, and that is the sure indication to my 
mind of a stayer. It can be said for Silvern also that he is a 
very good looking horse and will look the part if fortune should 
favour him and his owner, Sir Edward Hulton, at Doncaster. 

Manton a year ago provided the favourite in Buchan, 
whose bad running will for all time be a mystery. That stable 
will this time have to rely on Braishfield or The Alder, perhaps 
both. I fancy neither. Both may be smart, but they have not 
the credentials of Spion Kop and others | have discussed above. 
Black Gauntlet has admirers, but Manilardo beat him too readily 
at Newmarket in the summer to make him out a_ potential 
St. Leger winner. Daylight Patrol and Caligula are not in 
the first class among three year olds, and the same remark 
can also be applied to that quite genuine little horse Dunkirk. 
Sarchedon may compete, but his tew remaining admirers will 
get a long price about him. The bookmakers will show some 
anxiety to lay tempting odds where this big disappointment 
is concerned. Excuses have been made for him every time he 
has run this year, but J could see absolutely none at Goodwood. 
If it be a tact that he did not ‘‘ cut” it, then he cannot stay. 
How, therefore, can he be expected to stay the mile and three- 
quarters at Doncaster ? I should like to see him given a chance 
in a six or seven furlong race, and ridden, say, by Donoghue, 
whose ‘‘ hands” and gentle persuasive methods are ideally 
suited to such a highly strung customer. I think Sarchedon 
would go for him at his right distance, but as a St. Leger pro- 
position I have no hesitation in discarding him. 

From what I have written above it will be understood that 
I favour Spion Kop, Orpheus and Silvern, and fancy them in 
that order. But there may be qualifications or points to 
emphasise a week hence. PHILIPPOS. 





THE GOLFER AND HIS LEFT WRIST. 


By BERNARD DARWIN. 


HIS 1s an iconoclastic age in which conservative and 
orthodox persons are always receiving shocks. Just 

now there seems to be a conspiracy to give the orthodox 

golfer a very severe shock in the matter of his left wrist. 

We have always been brought up to believe that if 

there was an essential article of faith it was that at the top of 
the swing the left wrist should be right under the shaft and the 
nose of the club pointing straight down to the ground. The 
one exception: to prove the rule was to be found in some photo- 
graphs of Mr. H. G. B. Ellis, published now more than twenty 
years ago and showing him at the top of the swing with the 
face of his driver turned heavenwards. Mr. Ellis was in his 
day the straightest of all drivers, not even excepting Taylor ; 
but we comforted ourselves with the reflection that his was a 
decidedly eccentric genius and our beliefs remained unshaken. 
it never rains but it pours, however, and lately these beliefs 
have been disturbed. simultaneously from several quarters. 
Let me try to enumerate my own shocks. There was first of all 
a book of very excellent photographs of Barnes, the Cornishman 
from America, who played so well in our Open Championship. 
These showed that in playing his long iron shots the nose of the 
club was not pointing straight downwards: to use technical 
language the club face was not “ open,” but was to a perceptible 


“a 


degree ‘“‘ shut.’”’ Then there was Douglas Edgar’s little book, 
with its very ingenious mechanical arrangement for teaching the 
swing, called ‘‘ The Gate to Golf,” of which I wrote some little 
while back in Country Lire. Here Edgar talked quite boidly 
—I almost wrote shamelessly—of the ‘‘ fetish ”’ of the left wrist. 
The pictures showed that he did not get his left wrist completely 
under the shaft, and if anyone tries a swing through the ‘“‘ Gate ” 
be will find his own wrist similarly outraging the proprieties. 
Next I read a very interesting article by Mr. Croome on the 
subject. He had been present, during a golfing house-party, 
at a full-dress professional debate on the subject, with Sherlock 
and Duncan as the protagonists on either side. The conclusion 
he artived at, if 1 remember rightly, was that the older school 
had the club face completely open at the top of the swing, while 
the younger school stopped just short of this point and so had the 
face slightly shut, the left wrist not quite under the shatt. 
Finally, to come to a purely personal point, the other day, being 
in my normal condition of ‘‘ off my driving,” I consulted one 
of the most shrewd and observant among my amateur friends. 
He at once said: ‘‘ You are getting your ieft wrist too much 
under the shaft.’”’ This was about the only error I had aot, 
in my style-hunting, thought of attributing to myself. I tried 
a shot or two under his eye very successfully, and then, having 
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too little taith, went back quite unsuccessfully to my old bad 
ways. Lately, however, | have again tried to follow his advice, 
and for the time being my slice has gone and J] have driven 
better than for a long time. 1 know that I am too old and 
intrinsically vicious for any permanent cure, but it is, at any rate, 
a temporarily cheering fact. 

1 am not intending boldly to preach heterodoxy. Rather 
1 say with Mr. Chadband: ‘“‘ Let us, in a spirit of love, inquire.”’ 
One thing is tolerably clear, namely, that the old doctrire is 
right in the main. J.ook at or try for your sins to teach a 
complete beginner. His left wrist-—or even more noticeably 
her left wrist—wants to bend itself outward, not inward, at 
the top of the swing; the left elbow wants not to brush the 
chest but to crook itself awkwardly outwards, and the result is 
wholly lamentable. Ihe teacher’s first task is to make that 
wrist tuck itself under the shaft. The change of doctrine is 
certainly not for the novice, and for the comparatively seasoned 
golter the question is one of a very slight departure, if any, from 
the old rule. To overdo the keeping of the club face ‘‘ shut ” 
must surely be to smother the ball horribly by hitting it with 
a turned-in face. I fancy Mr. Croome is right 1n saying that 
the faults of the older school of players run, when they are off 
their game, towards slicing; those of the younger towards 
hooking. He added—I have to quote from memory—that those 
who should experiment with keeping the club face slightly 
shut might hit further, but must not blame him if they developed 
into ‘‘ smothering hookers.” 

On the other side there is this to be said, that the average 
golfer—I am not talking of champions—is constantly suffering 
from a slice more or less pronounced. He would be, on the whole, 
1 better player if his errors tended towards a hook. Assuredly 
he would be a happier one, because hooking is always regarded 
as the manlier vice, and a man will regard a long hook into the 
depths of the heather with complacency when he would grumble 
at a short but cut shot which leaves the ball in safety. It may 
therefore be rather cynically suggested that as golf is supposed 
to be played for pleasure, more hooking would make for the 
serenity of a troubled woild. On the other hand, when so many 
young golfers have gone a little mad on the subject of length 
and do not much care where they hit as long as they hit far, 
it is, perhaps, immoral to give them any encouragement. 

One smaller and more technical point occurs to me from my 
own experiments. lt seems to me that the getting of the left 
wrist very much under the shaft may tend towards getting the 
right elbow too high in the air—an admittedly bad habit— 
while something a little less fiercely orthodox may keep that 
elbow down. Also, this newer method seems to make for a little 
more tautness and firmness as opposed to looseness and ‘‘ floppi- 
ness ’’; but these are purely personal and perhaps temporary 
impressions. With that I must leave the subject. If anyone has 
managed to 1ead so far he may derive some amusement from 
experimenting, and, after all, trying experiments is half the fun 
of this detestably alluring game. 


LAWN TENNIS TOPICS 


WONDER how many lawn tennis players remembered, 
last Saturday, that on that day a year ago died the greatest 
of all English players—Laurie Doherty. Memory is short- 
lived, and in any case Doherty’s name was hardly more than 

a name to the present generation of players, for he had given 
up playing for several years before his death, falling a victim 
to the lure of golf. A happy victim, too, for his natural talent 
for hitting a ball of any kind brought him to the plus two mark 
within a couple of years of taking up the game. His brother, 
“'R. F.,” died about ten vears ago. Both these men, who 
between them won the Singles Championship nine times and 
together won the Doubles Championship on eight occasions, 
died while still in the prime of life. So did the greatest of their 
predecessors, the Renshaws. 

Had the strain imposed by playing lawn tennis in its severest 
form anything to do with the early death of these men? I 
think not. Lawn tennis is a strenuous game, and a hard-fought 
five-set match takes a lot out of anyone who is not in the most 
perfect condition. But the hardest match does not try the 
heart to anything like the same degree as a three or four mile 
boat-race, or a quarter-mile run—as a quarter-mile ought to be 
run—or even a ten-round boxing match. All these heavy 
exertions test the heart severely, yet those who take part in 
them are not, normally, shorter-lived than ordinary people. 
There is, however, one difference between them and Jawn tennis 
which may have to be taken into account. Rowing men, 
athletes, boxers, all go into training before their contests. Very 
few, if any, lawn tennis planers go into training at all. Wilding 
certainly did, and the result was apparent. No single at 
Wimbledon ever made him turn a hair. I have seen him, after 
winning a championship, run all the way from the Centre Court 
to the dressing-room. But he was altogether an exception. 
I am sure the Renshaws never dreamt of training, and I don’t 
think the Dohertys ever did either. And if there is anything 
in the theory that they died young as a result of their lawn 
tennis, it is to be found in their disdain of training If so, they 
paid the penalty of regarding lawn tennis as a game instead of 
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a business; and, anyway, they had a very good time with 
and can never be wortied with the regrets of old age. 

But their game was not so strenuous as the game of to-day 
The energy exerted in, and the exhaustion entaile1 by, a sey 
American service, for example, is undoubtedly very great. 
think the tendency in the future will be for a champion’s la 
tennis career not to last nearly so long. We shall have ; 
A. W. Gore playing in twenty-nine (I think) consecutive ch: 
pionships. Three or four years at most will see the great o 
appear and disappear again—7/ they ave wise. The competit 
is far wider and far keener. The continuous excitement ; 
sustained exertion, the consequent exhaustion—al) these fact 
will, 1 think, shoten the future champions’ careers; but with 
a shortened playing career there should be a greater chance o/ a 
lengthened life. 

I wish I could have been present at Wimbledon this weck- 
end, which has, 1 understand, been fixed for the final staves 
of the Civic. Competition—a contest designed fur the players 
in municipal open spaces and parks and other places where 
they serve foot-faults. (Not that this failing is confined to the 
humbler brotherhood and sisterhood!) It would have been 
interesting to see what sort of players they are who, greatly 
daring, have survived the perils of the preliminary competition, 
and how they will fare on the perfect surface of the Wimbledon 
courts after those to which they have been accustomed. For 
such of the ‘‘ Parks’”’ courts as I have seen cannot. be accounted 
a school for lawn tennis; ‘‘ hidden talent ’”’ is unlikely to be 
discovered upon them. Most of the grass worn off, unlevel, 
untrue, crowded together, without stop-netting—how can 
beginners learn to play on courts like these? Yet the players 
are there in their crowds; long queues of them wait their turn 
for a set for hours on end. L.C.C, rates are high enough, in all 
conscience; but I would not grudge an extra penny or two 
in the pound to see a better chance given to that vast host of 
enthusiasts who want to play the game. With better conditions 
they might even want to learn it, too! And they are keen. 
When the team from the park courts immediately below my 
North London garden returned, soundly beaten, from their match 
in the first round of the competition, played on some forcign 
ground, they all said confidently that the result would have been 
widely different if they had been playing at home instead of 
on the ash-heaps their opponents had provided for their dis- 
comfiture. (For short, but truthful, description of their home 
courts, see above !) F. R. Burrow. 


A FISHERMAN’S 
HOLIDAY 


II—THE EDEN AND THE URE 


HE rivers were still low when we reached Appleby 

on the Eden. This is one of the most picturesque 

towns in the North of England and a pleasant halting 

place for the roving angler. By staying at the Tufton 

Arms Hotel we obtained leave to fish in about five 
miles of the river. The cost of a conservancy licence for one 
week is 1s. 6d. Above and below the town bridge there are 
excellent streams and pools, holding trout and grayling. Our 
first expedition was to Ormside, up the river, on a dull, breezy 
afternoon. Leaving the car in a farmyard, we crossed a meadow 
to the Eden and came to a stretch alternated with pools «nd 
runs. In the first stream Medicus soon caught a trout, ond 
before he left this stand he had taken six. 

I went up-stream to a long “‘ flat’’ agitated by a half-; 
from the north-west and began to rise and catch trout w 
an Iron Blue sunk and “ worked.” Half a mile down 
river there are deeper pools holding some good trout and 
grayling, and the stream is flanked with red sandstone roc\s. 
I saw some trout in one of the shallows that appeared to 
quite a pound each, but the water here was too low and bri:! 
for fly-fishing in the daytime, We spent most of the afternc: 
fishing the rippled pools, and creeled a dozen presentable tr 
and lost two or three. One run gave us nine small fish, wh’ 
we returned. 

The Eden at Appleby has possibilities for both the wet-!ly 
and dry-fly angler. Trout of about three to a pound 
abundant, and every season the stream yields specimens up to 4!., 
while fish of a heavier weight are captured now and again on th 
spinning minnow. There is an autumn run of salmon, and as 
many as twenty gravid fish have been seen on the redd above 
the bridge at Appleby during the spawning time. © The genial 
secretary of the local angling association told me that very 
good catches of trout can be expected when the river is fining 
after a spate, and especially in April and May. The favourite 
Eden flies are small hackles, notably the Snipe and Purple and 
the Grouse and Claret. There is no rule against the use of 
minnows and worm. 

From Appleby we crossed the fells to Kirkby Stephen and 
Sedbergh in a thunderstorm. This was the first good rainfall 
for three weeks, and we rejoiced to see the becks foaming down 
the hillsides and swelling the main river. At Sedbergh the 
Rawhay and the Lune were in brown spate and steadily rising. 
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We rested here for an hour and then ran down the beautiful 
valley that connects Wensleydale with the vale of the Lune. 
A serpentine road with several sharp corners brought us into 
the heart of the solitary moorland and the shadow of ;Penyghent 
and soon we reached the watershed, with the townlet of Hawes 
in the distance. ‘ 

The Ure was in half- flood and a chocolate colour as we 
crossed Hawes Bridge and ran down the dale in a deluge of 
rain accompanied by vivid lightning and booming thunder. 
We decided to stop at Askrigg, a quaint and ancient village 
in Wensleydaie. In the evening we went down to the Ure 
and found a bank-high stream running. A soldier, fishing 
with worms, showed us six good trout in his creel. We planned 
a day with the fly when the spate subsided, and went up a beck 
to visit Mill Gill Force, a charming waterfall in a deep glen. 
Sport improved while we were at Askrigg, and on two days 
the trout were in a rising mood. The Ure in this dale holds a 
evod stock of trout and grayling, and the trout average about 
«ozs. Medicus had a pound trout, and I caught a grayling 
‘ about that weight and a trout of three-quarters of a pound. 

much bigger trout, probably 2lb. in weight, was played and 
jost by the doctor. There are three or four streams between 
inbridge, about one mile up-river, and Askrigg that are 
ve with trout whenever flies appear over the water. Olive 
ns were out every day from about ten in the morning until 
and during this rise we were kept busy. In one of these 
sreamy lengths a resident fisherman caught twenty-seven 
ut in the early part of the season at one fishing. Two 
ut, weighing 14]lb., were taken at one cast and brought 
the net. 

The Ure in Wensleydale is preserved by the Hawes Angling 
‘ sociation for several miles. A visitor’s ticket costs only 
E Any fairly expert fly-fisher may be sure of success in this 
prt of the Ure. Most of the shallows can be waded, and there 

some admirable “ glides’’ and “ flats’’ that will interest 
t’» dry-fly angler. There are big trout in the pools, which 
ny be tempted with the fly in a lively breeze. Medicus caught 
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his best trout with the natural minnow, fished in the sink-and- 
draw method. From above Hawes to about a mile below 
Askrigg the Ure affords many chances of good days with trout. 
There are also several charming tributaries that give results 
after a flood. Among the hills, about three miles from Askrigg, 
is a large tarn called Semerwater. Holders of an Association 
ticket on the Ure can fish in this pool, which contains rudd, 
bream, and a fair number of small trout. There is an inn not 
far from the lake, and boats can be hired. 

Wensleydale has an old-world atmosphere and great charm. 
We saw the dale in storm and sunshine and spent some pleasant 
hours by the Ure. There is hotel and boarding-house accommo- 
dation at Hawes, Askrigg and Bainbridge, and no scarcity of 
good Yorkshire fare. An energetic angler would find plenty of 
varied fishing in this district. The Wharfe and the Ribble are 
within reach, and there are club waters on the Ure between 
Hawes and Ripon and numerous mountain brooks, At Borough- 
bridge, where we spent one night, trout are not so plentiful as 
in the higher reaches of the Ure, but this is a favourite resort 
of pike and perch anglers. There is water in the neighbourhocd 
of Middleham and Leyburn that can be fished by permission. 
At Bedale there is a trout stream that often gives sport after 
rain, 2nd it is a short excursion from this town to Swaledale, 
Catterick Bridge and Richmond-on-Swale. In this well watered 
fell and dale district the angler can roam from stream to stream 
without travelling many miles. 

Yorkshire fly-fishers have orthodox views concerning the 
hackle and bumble flies which they use for trout and grayling. 
I saw many winged natural flies on the rivers, and used the 
artificial imitation with success. The Dark Olive Dun, fished dry, 
accounted for some good Ure trout, and a fairly big Wickham’s 
Fancy was taken eagerly in a flood water. By alternating fly 
and minnow, according to the character of the water, an angler 
should get fish from the Ure in any of the reaches in Wensleydale. 
In late September the grayling rise well to the fly, and there 
are some goodly specimens in the river between Hawes and 
Askrigg. WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 





NATURE NOTES 


SHOWERS OF WORMS 


HE long, thread-like worm shown in the illustration 
often puzzles gardeners and others by its appearance 
on plants or on the surface of the soil in gardens 
during the summer. It appears most commonly after 
heavy downpours of rain, and especially after thunder- 
storms, and is sometimes tound in such numbers as to give 
rise to the idea that there has been a “‘ shower of worms.” It 
has appeared in many places in England during the present 
summer after the heavy thunderstorms that swept over the 
country in June. 
The worm (Mermis nigrescens) is one of the Nematoda, cr 
threadworms. In its elongate form it has a superficial resem- 
blance to the ‘“hair-worms” (Gordiide) which are found in 
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pends, streams and ditches (and occasionally even in domestic 
water-supplies) in the summer, and, like them, it lives, during 
its early stages, as a parasite coiled up in the body-cavity of 
insects, The insects in which it is known to live are chiefly 
grsshoppers, but as these do not often occur in gardens it is 
probable that other insects are also infected. In fact, another 


species of Mermis has been very commonly recorded in cater- 
pillars, and it seems likely that some of these records really refer 
to M. nigrescens. 

One of the peculiarities of Mermis is that it has a very 
degenerate alimentary canai, consisting of a reservoir of fatty 
material, and probably feeds by absorbing the fluids of its host 
through its skin. It grows to a considerable length (from two 
to six inches) while in this immature and parasitic condition. 
When fully grown, or nearly so, it emerges from the insect by 
rupturing the body-wall, and finds its way into the soil. Here 
it leads, apparently, a sluggish existence for as long as two years, 
during which it becomes mature. 

The male worm is rarely seen, and was unknown until 
eight years ago. It is the mature females only that come to 
the surface under the stimulus of excessive rain, and it seems 
fairly certain that this habit is connected with the laying of 
the eggs. These are small, disc-like bodies with an outer colour- 
less shell and a thick inner shell of a brown colour. The outer 
shell has an appendage at each pole, breaking up at the end 
into a bunch of minute filaments, which probably serve for the 
attachment of the eggs to the surface of leaves or other objects. 
At these times the worms are often found on the leaves of plants 
at a height of a foot or so from the ground, and have a character- 
istic habit of rearing up their slender, whitish head-ends and 
swaying slowly from side to side in the air. 

It is not yet known how the young worms find their way 
into the insect hosts. In an allied form, whose eggs are laid 
and hatch in the ground, the young are said to burrow through 
the skin of grasshoppers and caterpillars. In M. nigrescens, 
however, on account of the climbing habit of the female and the 
peculiar structure of the eggs, it seems more probable that the 
eggs laid on leaves are swallowed by insects, and the young 
worms, hatching in the intestine, bore their way through its 
wall and settle in the body cavity. H. A. Bayris, M.A. 


MERLINS AND GAME. 


Both on Salisbury and on the Marlborough Downs and 
also on the more open parts of Exmoor there has been in the 
last few years a considerable increase in the number of small 
hawks which have either themselves exchanged a life of captivity 
for one of precarious liberty or are the offspring of birds which 
have either been left there deliberately or unwillingly by their 
owners. Consequently it was no great matter of surprise that 
a very well known landowner in Wilts, while walking about 
among his fields saw the commencement of a little episode which 
it seems quite right to mention for the benefit of that rather 
numerous class of gamekeepers and game preservers which 
still persists in asserting that merlins and hobbies and even the 
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entirely harmless and beneficent kestrel are chargeable with 
pursuing and taking and devouring partridges. 

Not far in front of the solitary pedestrian a nearly full- 
grown partridge was seen to run across the road along which 
he happened to be walking. And to this apparently unsus- 
pecting creature entered suddenly from somewhere above a 
hawk of not half its size or weight. The spectator stood still, 
rather curious to see what would be the result of the encounter. 
The partridge, not appearing to be at all doubtful as to this, 
ran on, with the small hawk, as it were, riding on its back until, 
arriving at some tall stiff grass which bordered the road, it shook 
off the too bold aggressor. Whereupon the latter, as to whose 
species the looker-on was not ornithologist erough to decide, 
vanished in one direction, while the victim trotted off, unhurt and 
undismayed, in the other. And there the whole matter would 
have ended, had it not been that, very soon after, the pedestrian 
was accosted by a falconer with a question as to whether he 
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had seen a small trained hawk. A short colloquy then natur:lly 
ensued, by the aid of which it appeared clearly that the attack 
on the partridge had been made by a stray trained merlin 
which had been irritated by a long unsuccessful flight , 
a lark. 

The truth is that not only do merlins lack the bodily stren 
to hold so robust and vigorous a bird as a partridge, but : .; 
they never have the chance of flying one, for they do 
‘‘ wrist on,” as peregrinesdo. Sothat, even when a yokel hap; 
to put up a covey, the small hawk is sure to be so far off : 
it would be impossible to make an effective stoop. Si: 
amateur falconers, including the famous G. E. Newman, | 
thought that an exceptionally strong and bold merlin mi: 
be trained, with care, to habitually fly and take full-griw 
partridges. But the project never materialised; nor, as 
as a long experience can be accepted as a guide, is it ever likely 
to do so. AESALON, 


THE TWELFTH AND AFTER, WITH NOTES ON 
THE FOREST FIRES 


GROUSE-SHOOTING RESULTS. 

FTER a long spell of bad weather the grouse-shooting season 
opened in good weather in most places, though in a 
few localities mist and rain enveloped the moors. In 
Aberdeenshire the birds are fairly plentiful and healthy 
and strong on the wing. The following are some of the 

bags secured on the Twelfth.: On Bogieshiel Moor Mr. H. C. 
Hambro and party (three guns) had 43 brace; Coull Moor, 
Sir Richard King and party, 16 brace ; Corse Lumphanan Moor, 
33 brace; four guns on Morvern had 44 brace; Gairshiel Moor 
(five guns) had 41 brace. A box of grouse was despatched from 
the Balmoral Moors to H.M. the King. On Albrecht Moor, 
13 brace; Druminoor, 25 brace; Lickyhead (four guns) had 
254 brace; Hill of Fare, Lord Shaw and party (five guns), 
had 16 brace ; on Glasslaw Moors, Mr. Fordyce and party bagged 
953 brace. 

The Twelfth opened in Caithness under most favouzable 
weather cenditions and the ground shot over showed a large 
stock of healthy, strong birds. Coveys were numerous and large 
in numbers, and there 1s every reason to believe the season will 
be a good one. On North Watten, Mr. Kearton’s party of two 
guns had 253 brace in a few hours; Mr. Delmege on Thurso 
Castle Moor had 37 brace by his own gun; on Strathmore two 
guns had 56 brace. 

In Inverness-shire also good weather prevailed for the open- 
ing day. Ness Castie Moor, tenanted by the Hon. Mrs. Smythe, 
bagged 29 brace. As in former years Mr. Hargreaves at Gaiek 
took the lead for the Badenoch district, securing 824 brace ; 
Lord Lilford’s party of tour guns had 56 brace on Glentromie; 
Mr. Macpherson on Balavil shot 28 brace; and in a few hours 
Mr. Schofield’s party had 20 brace on Glenbanchor Moors ; 
50 brace were secured on Prumochter and 41} brace on Dal- 
whinnie. Admiral Lord Jellicoe is expected at Dunachton, near 
Kingussie, and this moor has not been shot over yet. 

In Perthshire prospects are good, but all moors were not 
shot over on the Twelfth owing to their wet state. On Cormachan 
four guns had 48 brace ; Monzie, 33 brace; Jord Faringdon, out 
for a few hours, had 15 brace on Glenalmond. 

Nineteen hundred and nineteen will always be reckoned as 
one of the very worst grouse years within living memory. Indeed, 
on some moors scarcely a single old bird remained, while an 
extremely severe snowfall and gale during the closing days of April 
destroyed all nests which were in a forward state. Still, I am 
inclined to think that this storm has been blamed for the scarcity 
of birds over much. for on the higher grounds no grouse begin 
to brood until, at the earliest, the end of the first week in May. 
The great decrease of grouse during the war is attributable 
partly to the inroads of grouse disease and partly to the increase 
on the moors of so-called vermin—the dashing peregrine, the 
wise raven, the impudent hoodie crow and other birds that prey 
on the eggs and young of the grouse. Many demobilised keepers 
have, during the past twelve months, waged active and relentless 
warfare against these marauders, and have got them down 
to something like their pre-war numbers. 

rhe present season has been a very favourable one for the 
nesting of the grouse. The spring was a very early one, and 
though May was sunless and rainy, there was no snowstorm 
during the nesting season, and no fall of rain sufficiently heavy 
to wash out the nests or drown the young broods. June was 
fine, sunny and warm, and the young grouse throve amazingly, 
so that on fairly high ground in Inverness-shire I saw, on 
June 20th, a covey of grouse in which it was really difficult to 
distinguish the young birds from their parents. 

Readers of Country Lire are familiar with the wide- 
spread outbreaks of forest fires during the month of June. From 
the point of view of grouse shooting the most serious occurred 
on Moy, that famous moor belonging to The MacIntosh, over 
which the King has frequently shot. As seen from the Highland 
Railway this moor presents a sad spectacle—acre upon acre 
of blackened hillside burnt absolutely clean. Not many miles 


distant the Forest of Rothiemurchus was the scene of the worst 
fire ever known in that district, and the shooting lodge of Drumin- 
toul narrowly escaped destruction. A short distance eastward, 
Abernethy Forest was at the same time being devastated by a 
fire equally serious, while Glen Tanar was the scene of another 
wide outbreak during which I hear that the veteran Scots pine, 
where eagles have bred during the best part of half a century, 
was consumed. It is somewhat curious that after a compara- 
tively wet May so many great fires should have broken out 
simultaneously before June was a fortnight old, but for over a 
week on end we had a very strong south-east wind blowing 
incessantly day and night, with continuous and brilliant sunlight, 
so that a fire, once started, spread with amazing rapidity. 

These forests of veteran and self-sown Scots pines give 
a fire every encouragement. The trees are not growing close 
together as a rule, but may in some cases be 2oyds. or 3o0yds. 
apart, perhaps more. All the intervening ground is grown over 
with very long heather, for when the treeless parts of a deer 
forest are burnt systematically, the fire is always started well 
outside the pines and thus the heather among the trees reaches 
a very great age. The strong wind carried the sparks far afield. 
I was witness of a fresh and fierce outbreak of fire from this cause 
in Rothiemurchus, a spark being carried right across Loch 
Morlich, a distance of quite 60o0yds. at that point, and starting 
a fire on the adjoining Forest of Glenmore, which spread with 
deadly rapidity. It was pathetic to hear the calls of redstarts, 
chaffinches and other small birds with broods, in the track of the 
flames. Many grouse and blackgame perished along with their 
broods, and hinds lost their young calves. The fires seem to have 
had a curiously paralysing effect on some of the birds. Grey 
crows, apparently uninjured, were found unable to fly and allowed 
themselves to be picked up. The parents of a family of full- 
fledged crested tits were noticed shepherding their brood ou 
the path of the flames at a time when most other birds \ 
driven senseless by fear. Curiously enough, almost the «on 
living things left in the forest after the passing of the fire \ 
the ants. The large red ant frequents these old indige: 
pine forests in large numbers, forming great ant hills whic! 
times attain a height of several feet and a circumference of 
a yard. All the ants on the ground at the time of the fire qu 
perished and their homes became white hot and continue 
burn long after the fire had passed. But the ants are consta: 
climbing to the tree tops in their search for resin, which 
carry to their anthills in large quantities, and thcse ants nea! 
tree tops escaped the fire, descending, no doubt, when 
temperature dropped, to their ruined homes. 

Ptarmigan are not so subject to disease as grouse, but 0\ 
to the height at which they nest their hatching season is alv 
a precarious one. I cannot recall a season so favourable 
ptarmigan as the present. They have gone through 
nesting without:a single fall of snow, a very rare thing for t! 
but they needed a good season badly for, during much wand 
among the high tops during June, I found ptarmigan sc: 
than for many years back. This, I think. was due mainly to 
wretched weather of June, 1919, when, after a magnificent \ 
the weather broke down just as the ptarmigan were hatch 
and for a month the very worst conditions prevailed. 
June 25th after much rain and mist, the wind turned north-« 
and heavy snow, accompanied by severe frost, preva! 
on the Cairngorms. Even below 3,oooft. great icicles hung ft 
the rocks, and from June 26th till July 2nd the high hills 
almost constantly under snow. I should say that quite 80 p 
cent. of the young ptarmigan hatched above 3,oooft. perish 
during that bad spell, so that there was an unusually small 
stock on the hills this spring. But as the broods are large and 
healthy the balance should be nearly restored by now. This 
season ptarmigan hatched out with remarkable regularity on 
or about June 12th, and by the 26th of that month 1 saw a 
brood of ptarmigan strong on the wing at the great height 
of 4,200ft. SETON GORDON. 
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